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CHANGING ATTITUDES IN A CONFLICT 
OF CULTURES* 


WILLIAM STEVENS TAYLOR 
Indore Christian College, India 


The aim of this investigation has been to study the ways in 
which the attitudes of individuals change under pressure from con- 
flicting cultural influences. It is concerned with changes in patterns 
of interrelated attitudes, rather than with degrees of change in any 
specific attitude. It deals with such changes as found among stu- 
dents in colleges in India. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The vast majority of investigations into changing attitudes have 
dealt with change of attitude within a single culture continuum.’ In 
many cases this has been made necessary by the lack of serious cul- 
ture conflict in the locality where the study has been made. Psychol- 
ogists have tended to concentrate on perfecting the techniques of 
measurement, and, in a parallel development, they have tended to 
limit each instrument of measurement to the measurement of a sin- 
gle major attitude. The tendency has thus been both to perfect the 
quantitative accuracy of the measurement, and to limit the scope of 
the measurement to attitudes taken in an isolation which may prove 
to be artificial. 

Anthropological and sociological studies at the same time tend 
to emphasize the essential interrelatedness of the attitudes governing 
social behavior. In greater or less degree they tend to speak in terms 
of culture patterns or configurations. They point out that, in less 
complex forms of social organization, a cross-section of the social 
structure shows that its major features are interrelated in such a 
way as to form a distinguishable pattern, and that it is often an 
advantage to compare societies in terms of their distinctive patterns. 
It is sometimes necessary to simplify the social picture in order to 

* Based on part of a dissertation accepted by the University of Toronto in 


partial fulfillment of the conditions for a Ph.D. 
* An adequate survey of such investigations is given in references 4, 5, 6. 
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bring out the pattern clearly, but this need not invalidate the con- 
clusion that it is necessary to grasp the pattern before one can ade- 
quately understand the nature of the formative influences governing 
the society. To take them in isolation is to misinterpret them. It is 
assumed that this is true of more complex societies also, although it 
is more difficult, in them, to isolate single patterns. 

There is thus a lack of correspondence between the methods 
adopted by psychology for the study of attitudes, and the principles 
suggested by anthropology and sociology for the interpretation of 
their importance. The weaknesses of each suggest possible grounds 
of reconciliation. Psychological methods suffer from treating atti- 
tudes in undue isolation. On the other hand the “patterns” de- 
scribed are generally of the nature of cross-sections of social organi- 
zations at various stages of development, and tend to be structurally 
static. That is, they tell us what the interrelationship of factors is 
at any stage of development, but they find it much more difficult 
to explain how this interrelationship changes from stage to stage. 
In the solution of this problem reconciliation may be found, if psy- 
chology can apply its knowledge of the methods of investigation 
to the study of changes in patterns of attitudes, as well as to the 
study of changes in isolated attitudes. That is the problem with 
which this investigation deals. 

If it is admitted that social life is governed more extensively by 
patterns of interrelated attitudes than by individual attitudes operat- 
ing in relative isolation, then the study of how such patterns of 
attitudes change, under pressure of foreign influences, becomes of 
the first importance to social psychology. Do the patterns retain 
their form for some time before suddenly disintegrating? Do they 
retain their form but gradually lose functional efficacy? Are the 
various attitudes tied in the pattern with varying degrees of strength, 
so that they succumb with varying degrees of rapidity, and the 
whole pattern disappears by a gradual process of attrition? Does 
the major pattern dissolve into sub-patterns, which in turn form 
new combinations? Do attitudes to abstract questions show them- 
selves more, or less, responsive to foreign influences than attitudes 
to concrete practical questions? Can we discover any principles gov- 
erning both the speed at which the alteration of pattern takes place, 
and the way in which it takes place? The present study was under- 
taken in an attempt to find answers to some of these questions. 

The attempt to create an attitude scale to investigate such prob- 
lems involves an initial change in outlook affecting all subsequent 
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procedure. The normal procedure is to select a certain attitude out 
of a culture pattern which is taken for granted, define the nature of 
the attitude as clearly as possible, and fix two termini, such as those 
of liberalism and conservatism, within the one culture pattern, be- 
tween which variations in the selected attitude are to be measured. 
Here, however, the culture pattern must itself be defined as clearly 
as possible. Then, from among the various elements integrated in 
the pattern, those particular ones are selected for use in the scale 
which, taken in combination, seem best to represent the whole pat- 
tern. In order to represent the pattern, the elements must show con- 
siderable diversity ; and in order to avoid overcomplexity, the selec- 
tion must be restricted to those elements which are considered to be 
of first importance. These elements are the distinguishable, but not 
isolable, individual beliefs and attitudes. The major emphasis lies on 
the determination of the nature of the pattern. When this is done, 
the selection of particular beliefs and attitudes follows. The latter 
cannot be done first, as the selection of particular beliefs or attitudes 
depends less on their intrinsic nature than on their capacity to re- 
flect the pattern in which they are integrated. 

The problem of changing attitude patterns occurs in its simplest 
form when only two rival cultures conflict. The change then occurs, 
as in most studies, along a single continuum between two termini. 
The two termini do not, however, lie within the one culture pattern. 
The rival culture patterns themselves constitute the two termini be- 
tween which change is measured. Where rivalry occurs, however, 
it is more likely to be between several patterns, and, if the study of 
changing patterns is to be of maximum value, it may have to take 
account of change along two, or more, divergent lines, with three, 
or more, termini. The various culture patterns, themselves, still con- 
stitute the termini. In the present study, dealing with students in 
India, an attempt was made to deal with three culture patterns, 
designated Hindu, Christian, and Secular. The determination of 
these three patterns was the first major task. It was then necessary, 
with each of them, to select the individual beliefs and attitudes 
which, taken in conjunction, best represented the whole of which 
they were parts. 

The necessity of determining these culture patterns, as a first 
step in the investigation, brings this type of research into close touch 
with sociological and anthropological studies. It further implies that 
in selecting those features which are to be used in the construction 
of the attitude scale, one should be governed more by a knowledge 
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of the adequacy with which they reflect the general pattern than by 
a knowledge of their exact psychological nature. 


SETTING OF THE STUDY 


The population studied consisted of students in five Arts col- 
leges in widely separated areas in India. Two colleges were in North 
India, two in the central sections, and one in South India. The test 
material was administered to the first- and second-year students of 
all five colleges, and to the fourth-year students of two of the col- 
leges. All the students tested were either Hindu or Christian, about 
90 per cent of them being Hindu. The results of the Hindu students 
only are considered in this report. 


These Hindu students came from homes which were in general 
of the orthodox Hindu type, having Hindu types of family organi- 
zation, inculcating moral and social attitudes which conformed to 
Hindu traditions, practicing Hindu religious ceremonies, and func- 
tioning in a complex social setting whose various interrelationships 
were determined by Hindu traditions and sanctioned by Hindu be- 
liefs. The cultural setting in which their early formative years were 
spent was, therefore, provided by Hindu cultural forms. If no 
strong non-Hindu influences intervened, the Hindu student might 
be expected to grow up into a mature man reflecting in his own atti- 
tudes the culture in which he was brought up, till its major laws 
appeared without compulsion as the principles of his own thought 
and action. 

This is what the traditional forms of Hindu education were 
designed to insure.” Instruction was largely in the Hindu laws and 
in the interpretation of the classical systems of Hindu thought. Em- 
phasis was laid rather on the comprehension of spiritual meaning 
than on the systematic observation of objective data, and, while a 
critical attitude of mind was not specifically discouraged, the em- 
phasis tended to be rather on retentive than on critical abilities. Of 
more importance than the actual instruction given were the personal 
example and influence of the guru, in whose immediate company the 
student lived for an indefinite period of years. Governed by the 
deep reverence which was the traditional attitude of the Hindu stu- 
dent toward his guru, the student tended inevitably, without overt 
compulsion, to absorb his attitudes, producing a group of men whose 


* For a comprehensive survey of Hindu education one may consult reference 
10. An adequate survey of primary village education in the period when the 
British came to India will be found in the appendix to reference 1. 
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outlook, when their schooling was complete, was thoroughly con- 
gruent with the main cultural forms of the society in which they 
lived. 


Increasing contact with foreigners, and above all the introduc- 
tion of Western forms of education, completely altered this situa- 
tion. Since Macauley’s minute of February, 1835, giving practical 
form to educational changes advocated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and other reformers a generation earlier, instruction in all the higher 
stages of education has been given through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language. The textbooks used have been predominantly English 
and American books, reflecting European*® customs and ways of 
thought which are completely foreign to the Hindu social and reli- 
gious traditions. Even where the books deal specifically with Indian 
problems, they treat them from the point of view of Western, non- 
Hindu, systems of economic and social thought. The emphasis in 
education tends to be on critical rather than on retentive abilities, 
and instruction in Hindu laws and in the classical systems of Hindu 
thought has sunk to a position of very minor importance. The in- 
crease of institutionalized forms of education, based on Western 
models, has destroyed the possibility of close daily personal contact 
between the student and his teacher. The influences brought to bear 
on the student by the present system of education are virtually the 
antithesis of those brought to bear on him by the orthodox Hindu 
education. They are, also, virtually the antithesis of influences 
brought to bear on him in his early family life. They are definitely 
non-Hindu. The literature used is saturated with Christian and 
secular Western attitudes. In organization, teaching methods, and 
literature, the educational influences are of a type designed originally 
to produce people with attitudes congruent to non-Hindu culture 
patterns. 

The attitudes of the Hindu student are thus formed under pres- 
sure from conflicting culture patterns. For the purposes of a study 
such as this, the non-Hindu influences can most satisfactorily be 
confined to two major types, specifically Christian influences, and 
Western secular influences. The study attempts to determine how 
far, and in what ways, the outlook of the students diverges from the 
Hindu culture patterns, characteristic of the home environment, un- 
der pressure from Christian and secular cultural influences during 
the period of education. 


*The word European is used very generally among Indians to refer to non- 
Indian European or American customs. 
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DETERMINING STANDARDS OF REFERENCE 


The first task was to determine the nature of the three culture 
patterns with reference to which the nature of the change was to be 
described, and which were to provide the three termini in the scale 
of measurement.* 

There are peculiar difficulties in attempting to discover such a 
pattern within the complexities of the Hindu culture. It is at the 
same time so eclectic and so amorphous that, whatever positive state- 
ment one might make about it, it seems possible to discover in its 
literature or its customs evidence to support the opposite of the state- 
ment also. This, in itself, however, turns out to be a distinctive 
feature. Moreover, social practices are so intimately connected with 
certain religious theories that it was found impossible to treat the 
two separately, and the pattern as finally determined contained both 
religious beliefs and social practices. As finally determined it was a 
pattern of Hindu orthodoxy, in the sense that: (a) it was an in- 
tegral part of a tradition whose development could be traced through 
most, at least, of the history of Hinduism; (b) it was intimately 
connected with the social attitudes given concrete expression in the 
Hindu social organization; (c) it was closely related to the most 
influential religious attitudes found in the Epics, and particularly 
in the Bhagavat-Gita. Orthodox Hinduism is distinguished from 
conservative Hinduism, for the conservative point of view may be 
due to temporary factors, and may not be identical with the main 
historical tradition. It is also distinguished from popular Hinduism, 
as the latter is in effect an attempt to strike a compromise between 
orthodox Hinduism and the disintegrating influences which are at 
present being brought to bear on it. In a previous study of school- 
boys in India, McGavran (3) had used the standard of popular 
Hinduism. It obviously could not be used in that way for this study, 
since the purpose of this study is to examine popular Hinduism and 
discover in what ways the attitudes characteristic of it show a diver- 
gence from the patterns of orthodox Hinduism. 

Once the nature of the general pattern had been determined, it 
was necessary to select the particular groups of beliefs and attitudes 
which were considered to represent it most adequately. When this 
was done they were found to be divisible into five major groups, 
dealing with the following general topics: (a) problems of belief in 


* At a later date I hope to publish a detailed discussion of the orthodox Hindu 
and the Christian culture patterns to which reference is here made, pointing out 
the differences between them, and indicating the importance of these differences 
for any adequate psychological understanding of the problems of educated Indians. 
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God; (b) problems of worship; (c) problems of belief in salvation; 
(d) a somewhat miscellaneous group, many of them having refer- 
ence to relations between religion and society; (e) social problems. 
This grouping also holds good for the beliefs and attitudes selected 
to represent the Christian and secular patterns. 

Since Christianity looks back to a special founder, as Hinduism 
does not, and since it finds its final authority in a gospel which is 
supposed to be open to all without the necessity of intermediaries, 
the pattern of Christian orthodoxy was based largely on the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, giving a standard which was, as in the 
case of Hinduism, independent of the temporary vagaries of liberal- 
ism and conservatism. Where it was necessary to consider later 
developments of the Christian tradition, the same methods were 
adopted as for the Hindu tradition. 

The pattern of secular attitudes was based on a consideration of 
the Western influences bearing on the student which appeared to be 
independent of, and in some cases antagonistic to, the specific Chris- 
tian tradition. 

VALIDATION 


The validation of the beliefs and attitudes selected to represent 
the Hindu culture pattern proceeded through four distinguishable 
stages: 


(a) A list of thirty-one statements was prepared, each expressing as con- 
cisely and accurately as possible an essential Hindu attitude. These consti- 
tuted the group selected to represent the general culture pattern. The selec- 
tion was based on a fairly wide reading in the literature of the subject, on 
experiences of several years’ residence in India, and on repeated conversa- 
tions with both students and orthodox Hindus regarding the essential fea- 
tures of Hinduism. 

(b) These thirty-one statements were then checked by eleven recognized 
authorities in the study of Hindu culture. Of these eleven, five were them- 
selves professing Hindus. All of them had an extensive knowledge of both 
Western and Indian culture. For each of the thirty-one statements they in- 
dicated whether they considered it, as stated, to be an orthodox Hindu atti- 
tude in the sense described above. Any statement to which as many as three 
out of the eleven took exception, was eliminated. As far as possible changes 
in phraseology were also made as they recommended. Three of the thirty- 
one statements were discarded on these grounds. 

(c) A corrected statement of the remaining twenty-eight attitudes was 
prepared. On the basis of these a preliminary draft of the attitude scale 
was prepared, containing sixty questions about specific problems. Among 
the alternative answers to each question there was included one or two 
specifically Hindu answers which were based directly on the list of twenty- 
eight approved attitudes. Both the twenty-eight statements and the Hindu 
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answers of the preliminary draft were then discussed in detail at frequent 
intervals over a period of some months with three men, meeting with each 
of the three men separately. Each of these three men was recognized as an 
authority in his own field of Hindu thought. All of them were professing 
Hindus. They had a slight knowledge of English only, and were much less 
affected by Western thought than the first group of authorities consulted. 
As a result of these discussions one further statement was removed from 


the list, and various changes were made in the phraseology of the answers 
in the preliminary draft. 


(d) After these corrections had been made, a revised draft of the test 
was used in discussions with an orthodox and highly revered pundit in one 
of the sacred cities of India. Each of the Hindu answers was discussed in 
detail with him. He knew no English, and was probably as little touched 
by non-Hindu influences as is possible in India today. On the basis of 
his criticism a final revision of the Hindu answers was prepared for use 
in a trial administration. 


The statements of Hindu beliefs and attitudes finally obtained thus 
consisted of a residue left after all statements to which objection 
might be made by Hindu authorities had been removed, and after 
faults in phraseology had been corrected. They were shown to be 
acceptable to orthodox Hindu students as statements of orthodox 
Hindu opinion. 

In validating the statements of Christian beliefs and attitudes 
chosen to represent the Christian pattern, the preliminary draft of 
the attitude scale was used. Among the answers for each of the 
sixty questions were given Christian statements designed to reflect 
the Christian pattern. A number of professors on the staffs of theo- 
logical colleges in India examined the draft scale, chose and marked, 
from among the alternative answers to each question, the statement 
which in their opinion represented the Christian position. Their 
selection of Christian statements, from among the alternative an- 
swers, showed 98 per cent agreement with the selection of the de- 
signer of the test. In the few instances where there was disagree- 
ment, the Christian statement was examined in detail, ambiguities 
of phraseology corrected, ard the Christian statements as a whole 
then accepted as valid. 

It was found impossible to follow a similar procedure in validat- 
ing the statements representing the secular pattern. No individuals 
could be found who were recognized as authorities on the secular 
point of view, or who were themselves secular in outlook to the 
virtual exclusion of both Christian and Hindu attitudes. These were 
checked in personal conversation with other people. The statements 
as finally accepted indicated skepticism regarding specifically reli- 
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gious questions, and a belief that in social problems the intrusion 
of religion was a handicap rather than a help. 

When validation of the items was complete, a trial administra- 
tion of the revised test was given to college students. 


. DEVELOPING THE INSTRUMENT OF MEASUREMENT 


It was found advisable to use multiple choice questions in the 
test. But to construct these, it was necessary to modify ordinary 
procedures. In multiple choice questions, a frequent practice is to 
ask a question and to provide the student with a predetermined 
number of brief, almost monosyllabic, answers from among which 
to select one. This method proved unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of this study. Take, for instance, the question: 

Certainly. 
Probably. 

Is suffering the result of evil? I don’t know. 
Probably not. 
Certainly not. 


Both the Hindu and the Christian student might choose the answer 
“Certainly,” and yet their answers would represent radically differ- 
ent points of view. The answers must be enlarged and restated so 
that each clearly represents the culture pattern to which it belongs. 
To do this, one must give alternate answers to the above questions 
of the following general type: 

(a) The individual’s suffering is invariably the result of evil committed 
by his own soul in this or in some previous existence. 

(b) The individual’s suffering is often the result of evil committed in 


this life by himself or by others, but may sometimes also be a means of 
overcoming evil. 


The first answer clearly reflects the Hindu pattern, and could not be 
fitted into the Christian pattern, while the latter clearly reflects the 
Christian pattern, and could not be fitted into the Hindu. Since the 
primary function of the alternate answers provided in this instru- 
ment must be to reflect the culture patterns between which variation 
is to be measured, the answers must be of this general type. They 
then distinguish clearly between the respective types of attitude. The 
student’s selection from the alternate answers then indicates reliably 
whether his outlook corresponds in this particular with the pattern 
of the culture group to which he belongs or has altered. In the final 
form of the test, fifty-two questions were included, each question 
having alternate answers designed carefully so that each answer re- 
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flected one of the culture patterns and could not be made to fit into 


either of the other two. 

This process came into conflict with Wang’s (11, p. 367) criteria 
for the writing of attitude statements. These lay emphasis on maxi- 
mum brevity and maximum clarity. Maximum brevity is the means 
of achieving maximum clarity. But, as we have seen, in an instru- 
ment such as this maximum brevity produces confusion and not 
clarity. The clarity at which we aim is a clear and unambiguous rep- 
resentation of the particular pattern of which the statement is a 
selected feature, and of that pattern only. This necessarily involves 
a measure of complexity. The problem is to limit that complexity to 
the minimum necessary. That this necessary complexity need not, 
with test material of this type, introduce confusion is shown by the 
very high reliability which this instrument possesses. 

In this complexity, each of the answers is phrased so that it has 
reference to a focal feature and to one or more peripheral features. 
One answer to the question ‘““Why do men suffer?” is the statement: 
“Suffering is the just, proper and inescapable result of sins com- 
mitted by the soul in a previous life.” In this statement attitudes to 
suffering are focal, and attitudes to the soul and to rebirth are 
peripheral. 

In the corresponding answer to the question, “One of the world’s 
great religions teaches that after a man dies his soul is reborn again 
in some other form. Is this true?’’—attitudes to rebirth become 
focal, and attitudes to suffering and the soul, peripheral. It is this 
interrelationship of focal and peripheral elements which makes it 
possible for the individual statements to represent a single complex 
pattern and no other. In the analysis of results, statements which 
are interrelated in terms of focal and peripheral elements are 
grouped together and subjected to careful examination. 

In no case was the student asked directly for his own opinion. 
In each question he was presented either with a concrete problem 
or with a theoretic statement, and was required to select from among 
possible answers the one which he found most satisfactory. 

Where possible the questions were arranged so as to present the 
student with both a theoretic statement of a principle and a practical 
application of the principle in a concrete situation. For instance, the 
student would in one question be given a theoretic statement of the 
principle of the doctrine of Karma, and in another question would 
be presented with the description of two men, one in misfortune and 
the other in good fortune, the difference in whose condition is, from 
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the orthodox Hindu point of view, to be explained by the principles 
of Karma. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The test was administered to first-year students of the five col- 
leges within the first three weeks after their admission to the college. 
It was administered the following spring to the second- and fourth- 
year students shortly before they left the college. It was thus given 
to different student groups in the first, second, and fourth years. 
Differences in the responses of the students of these three classes 
were held to indicate changes of outlook attributable largely to the 
competing cultural influences to which the student was subject dur- 
ing his college course. The tests were answered anonymously. 


RELIABILITY 


Split-half reliabilities were consistentiy high. Split-half correla- 
tions gave Pearson Product-Moment Coefficients® for the trial ad- 
ministration of +.90, for the first-year students of +.88, and for 
the second- and fourth-year students together of +.93. 

Since the test was administered to different student groups in 
the first, second, and fourth years, it is possible that differences 
noted in the results might be due to original differences between the 
groups tested, and not to changes produced by pressure from foreign 
culture patterns during the college period. The statistical analysis of 
results provides evidence to support the conclusion that the differ- 
ences noted are not due to differences in the original character of 
the three populations tested. The five colleges show considerable 
differences among themselves in the outlook of their student bodies. 
Presumably local noncollege influences tend to produce diversity 
between the student groups of the various colleges. On the other 
hand the changes in outlook taking place from first to second year, 
and from second to fourth year, tend to be uniform in all colleges, 
in spite of the original differences in outlook from college to col- 
lege. This uniformity of change among all colleges can hardly be 
due to the same noncollege influences producing diversity from col- 
lege to college. It must be due either to the pressure of foreign 
culture patterns affecting all college groups equally, or to some other 
noncollege influence affecting all the college groups equally. No 
such influence, of any importance, is known, capable of producing 


* Without being stepped up by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula. 

* Fisher’s method of the analysis of variance was used in the statistical analysis 
of results. In terms of that method, the interactions for between classes vs. 
between colleges were almost uniformly negligible. 
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uniform differences between class groups for all colleges prior to 
their entry into college. The differences may therefore be reasonably 
attributed to cultural influences. 


RESULTS 


It will be convenient to tabulate the major findings as to how 
patterns of attitudes change under pressure from conflicting cultural 
influences. 

(1) The different elements bound together in the orthodox 
Hindu culture pattern are found to succumb with varying degrees 
of rapidity to pressure from foreign culture influences. The differ- 
ences in rate of change are very great. The pattern is not able to 
retain its unified form for a considerable time before rapidly dis- 
integrating, as it would if the various elements showed a common 
resistance to pressure through the strength of their unity in the pat- 
tern. The process of change is more akin to one of attrition. 

The rate of change is measured by the proportion of students 
selecting answers congruent with the Hindu culture pattern. The 
test was designed in such a way that an orthodox Hindu could be 
depended on, with reasonable certainty, to select the Hindu answer 
to all questions; similarly all of a group of orthodox Hindus could 
be relied upon to select the Hindu answer to a given question. If, 
therefore, among Hindu students at the college stage, a large pro- 
portion select Hindu answers to one question, and only a small pro- 
portion select Hindu answers to another question, it may be taken 
as evidence that the attitude expressed in the Hindu answer to the 
latter question has failed to retain its place in the Hindu culture 
pattern as adequately as the attitude expressed in the answer to the 
former question. We conclude that the one succumbs more rapidly 
to pressure from foreign cultural influences than does the other. 

The following generalized diagram of average results will serve 
to indicate the wide variations in the rate at which individual beliefs 
and attitudes become modified in the conflict of culture patterns. 
Each line represents one of the fifty-two questions used in the test. 
The black portion indicates, approximately, the percentage of stu- 
dents selecting the answer belonging to the Hindu culture pattern; 
the white portion indicates the percentage selecting the answer be- 
longing to the Christian culture pattern; and the dotted portion the 
percentage selecting the answer belonging to the secular pattern. All 
the students were Hindu students, whose early training was designed 
to make their outlook conform to the Hindu pattern. 
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(2) The rates of change shown by the individual beliefs and 
attitudes are not, however, completely unrelated to each other. There 
is evidence that under pressure from foreign culture influences, a 
primary culture pattern tends to break up into minor patterns, rather 
than into unrelated individual elements. These minor groupings 
show a measure of cohesive unity, and the rate of change charac- 
terizing one group may be quite different from that characterizing 
another. The cohesion shows two characteristics. It occurs partly 
in virtue of the subject matter. It was pointed out above that the 
beliefs and attitudes selected to represent the Hindu pattern could 
be classified roughly into five groups on the basis of their subject 
matter. In the orthodox Hindu pattern, the groups were of such 
equal importance, and so intimately interrelated, that their distinc- 
tion was somewhat artificial. In a process of cultural change, their 
interrelatedness is greatly reduced, and they tend to function more 
as isolated groups. The degree of change shown by groups dealing 
with beliefs in God and with social problems is, for instance, much 
greater than the degree of change shown by groups dealing with 
problems of worship and salvation. 

The cohesion is further determined by whether the statement 
refers to a theoretic or to a practical problem. Two statements re- 
ferring to the same subject matter may belong in different groups 
if one has reference to an abstract principle and the other to the 
expression of the same principle in a concrete situation. For in- 
stance, students give high support, in principle, to the Hindu belief 
affirming the stratification of life in varying levels of ability, but 
when presented with concrete social situations involving such strati- 
fication their support decreases sharply. Again they give consider- 
able support, in principle, to the Hindu attitude affirming that ab- 
sorption in the Absolute and indifference to the world constitute an 


q 
25 
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ideal to be aimed at, but when presented with concrete instances of 
people illustrating this attitude, their support decreases sharply. 

(3) There is some evidence that the influences, derived from 
foreign culture patterns, which tend to produce changes in the orig- 
inal culture pattern, are in themselves less complex than the influ- 
ences tending to prevent such change, and act with greater uniform- 
ity from group to group. 

(4) The features of the original culture pattern which persist 
most uniformly during the process of change, are highly abstract 
features having little immediate connection with concrete practical 
problems. In neogenetic terms, we might describe these as abstract 
sets of relations, lying in the upper levels of the great hierarchy of 
fundaments and relations into which organized social attitudes can 
be analyzed, and having as their own fundaments systems that are 
complex and often abstract. The persistence of such abstract rela- 
tions is shown in a variety of ways: 


(a) The results give evidence indicating that when a Hindu student 
changes from attitudes belonging in the Hindu pattern to attitudes belong- 
ing in the Christian pattern, he frequently changes directly though not sud- 
denly from one to the other without passing through an intermediate stage 
of secular attitudes. The most reasonable way of explaining this process is 
to suppose that there is a general religious interest which persists through 
the change in specific religious beliefs or attitudes. It permits a change in 
specific items of belief, but inhibits the acquisition of nonreligious beliefs 
or attitudes. 

(b) Between the first and second years the Hindu students show no sig- 
nificant changes in outlook, as measured by this test, in spite of the fact that 
they are subject to considerable influence from non-Hindu culture patterns. 
It is possible that the apparent lack of change is due to a species of defense 
reaction’ against the challenge of the non-Hindu influences. The important 
point to note is that, for Hindu students, such a defense reaction operates 
equally both for beliefs and attitudes of the Hindu pattern and beliefs and 
attitudes of the Christian pattern. They share in common the fact of a 
religious interest, however the specific details may differ. 

(c) It appears to be generally believed that the Hindu college student is 
highly irreligious—even antireligious.8 The self-judgment of the Hindu 


* Cf. “When the disorganization of a social group becomes the object-matter 
of reflective attention on the part of its members, the spontaneous tendency imme- 
diately arising is that of strengthening the existing social system against the 
process of decadence” (9, p. 1213). 

*Cf. the following statement of an Indian Census officer: “.. . those born 
in the higher castes reveal a growing indifference in all matters connected with 
religion. .. . To the generality of English educated persons—be it remembered in 
this connection that the caste Hindus have progressed much more than all others 
in English education—religion is now a matter of utter indifference or unconcern, 
- its = and practices a mass of superstition to be derided and condemned .. .” 
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students tends, on the whole, to agree with this estimate. On the other hand, 
the test results indicate that, even after the maximum development of secular 
attitudes in the third and fourth years, the Hindu student is far more re- 
ligious in outlook than secular. 


This disagreement is due to the persistence of a characteristically Hindu 
point of view. The stabilizing factor in orthodox Hinduism has been pro- 
vided traditionally by a form of social organization rather than by a form 
of belief. As a consequence Hinduism has been very tolerant of changes 
in thought, which have been considered of relatively minor importance to the 
socioreligious structure, but has been very intolerant of changes in social 
practice. Changes of social practice have been considered to be roughly 
equivalent to a surrender of the inner stronghold. 


The students show their most extensive changes in outlook in attitudes 
to social problems. From the orthodox Hindu point of view this indicates a 
maximum surrender of Hindu positions. The fact that the students judge 
themselves to be highly irreligious, although in fact they are not, suggests 
that their self-judgment is based on the persisting Hindu orthodox point of 
view, which continues to govern their self-judgment long after they have 
moved away from Hindu positions on related particulars. 

(d) In the orthodox Hindu culture pattern, social practices are intimately 
connected with religious beliefs about rebirth, Karma and the soul, but not 
with beliefs about God or incarnations of God. In the Christian pattern, 
social practices are intimately connected with beliefs about the nature of 
God and of his incarnation in Christ, but not so intimately with beliefs about 
immortality and the soul. The general principle that social practices are 
intimately associated with religious beliefs persists as a factor governing 
the student’s outlook through the change in particulars. It determines his 
adoption of Christian attitudes on social problems, when changing from 
Hindu attitudes, to the virtual exclusion of secular positions which affirm 
that social problems have no direct connection with religion. The abstract 
attitude affirming a connection between social problems and religion thus 
persists, even though the nature of the connection becomes radically altered 
as the student moves from attitudes belonging in the Hindu culture pattern 
to those belonging in the Christian. 


The description of such persisting features as abstract must not 
be interpreted to mean that they are the result of a process of intel- 
lectual abstraction, nor that they are consciously recognized by the 
student as being abstract ideas. They are abstract only in the sense 
of being considerably removed, in the hierarchy of relations and 
fundaments, from the practical details which form the basic funda- 
ments. 

(5) Beliefs and attitudes show very different types of modifica- 
tion in the conflict of cultures when they are presented as theoretic 
statements, and when they are presented in the form of concrete 
problems. Sometimes the one changes more readily, sometimes the 
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other, but they rarely change equally. The types of change which 
they show are variable, depending on other factors. 

(6) The results give some evidence to indicate that change from 
one culture pattern to another is facilitated by the persistence of 
abstract, or very general, attitudes, such as those described above, 
which can be readily separated from the concrete particular beliefs 
with which they are normally associated, and attached to differing 
particulars. In neogenetic terms, change is facilitated by a “loose” 
connection between the general relation and its fundaments. 

(7) Spearman points out that relations may be of the “‘as” type 
or of the “that” type. Relations of the “as” type appear as part of 
a total pattern, including both relations and fundaments, which is 
perceived as an undivided whole. They are not isolated so as to be- 
come an object of attention in themselves. Relations of the “that” 
type are isolated from their fundaments and treated as an object of 
attention in themselves. Relations of the former type may become 
transformed into the latter, and relations of the latter type may re- 
vert to the former. Generalizing, we may say that relations of the 
“as” type tend to function subconsciously, while relations of the 
“that” type are an object of conscious attention. 

In the process of change from one culture pattern to another, 
relations tend to function in different ways according to whether 
they appear in the “as” form or in the “that” form. If relations 
which function in the “as’’ manner in the original culture pattern 
are not made an object of attention in themselves by the process of 
change, but continue to function subconsciously, they tend to per- 
sist unchanged, either with the original fundaments, when they re- 
tain their place as part of the original culture pattern, or with new 
fundaments, when they take their place in a new pattern. When 
they are transformed to the “that” type by being made a direct 
object of consideration, they tend to undergo change. Relations 
which have undergone a change of status through appearing in the 
“that” form are, however, probably less susceptible subsequently to 
change than relations whose persistence depends on the doubtful 
chances of remaining subconscious. 

(8) Of the beliefs and attitudes selected to represent the Hindu 
pattern, those referring to social problems showed the most decided 
changes. In a few of these there was an increase of support for 
points of view belonging in the Hindu pattern. In most of them 
there was a decrease of support. Hindu attitudes given increased 
support tend to be of a type which offers an explanation of social 
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injustices whose correction seems to be beyond human powers. They 
have an interpretive value. For instance, there is increased support 
for statements presenting the Hindu doctrine of Karma as an ex- 
planation of differences in the intellectual capacities with which men 
are born, or of the differences in the degrees to which people suffer 
from natural calamities. Hindu attitudes given decreased support 
tend to be those referring to social problems whose solution is pos- 
sible for human beings. Hindu students show a considerable interest 
in problems of social reconstruction. Where the problem presented 
in the test is related to what they consider a constructive program 
of practical social action, they tend to move away from the orthodox 
Hindu attitude. For instance, there is decreased support for state- 
ments presenting the Hindu doctrine of Karma as an explanation of 
social inequalities which can be corrected. 

In general, relations appearing in the “that” manner tend to 
change in radically different ways when they have interpretive value 
only in reference to social problems, and when they refer to possible 
forms of constructive practical action. 

(9) There is considerable evidence to show that the Hindu stu- 
dent’s acquisition of new attitudes from non-Hindu culture patterns 
is governed to a very considerable extent by the need of security. 
The need of security persists although the ends to which his interests 
are directed in order to satisfy this need suffer extensive change. 

The Hindu socioreligious system was almost perfectly designed 
to give a maximum of security at the cost of imposing drastic lim- 
itations on personal initiative. According to the social class into 
which he was born, each person’s duties and privileges were rigidly 
fixed and publicly acknowledged by himself and by others. He had 
a clearly defined position in an eternal system which not only covered 
the present world but stretched into the past and the future as well. 
He was saved from having to undertake responsibility for making 
choices between alternatives in matters of religious significance. Al- 
ternatives were eliminated, as competition was eliminated, in favor 
of a complex of balanced duties and privileges determined for a man 
but not by a man. Negatively this was designed to produce freedom 
from the mental strain of making personal decisions, and positively 
it was designed to produce a feeling of security due to the individ- 
ual’s sense of being an integral part of an eternal system. This sense 
of security therefore had three bases: (a) security due to the sense 
of being part of a stable social order in this world; (b) security due 
to the sense of being part of an eternal system outlasting even death; 
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(c) security due to the freedom from anxiety arising out of the lack 
of responsibility for making personal decisions. 

With the breakdown of the intricately balanced pattern of atti- 
tudes characteristic of the Hindu socioreligious system, many of the 
grounds for this sense of security were undermined. The results of 
this study suggest, however, that the need of security remained, and 
that the acquisition of new attitudes was largely governed by the 
need of regaining the sense of security which had been undermined 
by the disruption of the Hindu pattern. Many of the new attitudes 
which the student acquires serve this purpose. He acquires a belief 
that God is moral, making possible an attitude of trust; that God is 
actively interested in the welfare of men, giving an assurance that 
God’s power is available to meet human need; that in social service 


one is co-operating with God to accomplish his purposes, giving him | 


the sense of being intimately associated with eternal forces outlast- 
ing death itself; and that the ideal society is one of brotherhood and 
unity, giving him ideally the sense of social solidarity which is pro- 
gressively denied him in actuality with the breakdown of the intri- 
cate Hindu system. It is difficult to understand his acquisition of 
these attitudes, and rejection of the alternative secular attitudes, 
except on the ground that these contribute to the sense of security. 
They give him a sense of security by: (a) making him ideally a 
member of a stable social order ; (b) making him a co-operator in an 
eternal process; (c) making him feel that his decisions, if of the 
right sort, have divine support, so freeing him from the sense of 
dread and anxiety accompanying the isolated exercise of personal 
responsibility in making decisions. 

These new attitudes, though intrinsically different from those 
of the Hindu pattern, contribute in a similar way to producing a 
sense of security. 

(10) The acquisition of new attitudes is governed by a further 
factor of primary importance. The nature of this factor can be 
indicated only by describing certain features of the Hindu and of 
the Christian patterns. Only the briefest description of these fea- 
tures can be given here.® 

The most important feature of the Christian tradition is that it 
is rooted in an historic person. The life and teaching of Christ pro- 
vide the basis of the Christian faith in God, of the Christian view of 
suffering and salvation, and of the Christian social ideal. Chris- 


*I hope to discuss the psychological significance of differences between the 
Hindu and Christian patterns at greater length in a later publication. 
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tianity is thus a highly personalized religion. Its ideals are illus- 
trated by personal qualities, which can only be stated in conceptual 
terms by doing a certain measure of violence to their essential mean- 
ing. The nature of God is indicated by personal terms. Prayer is 
conceived of as a communion between persons. The ideal society of 
the Kingdom of God is described in terms of personal relations. Its 
ideal mental attitude is a trust, or faith, which holds between per- 
sons, and is different from the knowledge by which one grasps 
abstract concepts. Its interpretation of salvation rests on the assump- 
tion of an interrelatedness of persons, such that an individual’s per- 
sonal qualities could not be what they are but for the effects of 
other persons upon him. It consequently tends to treat salvation as 
a regeneration of character made possible, not by the individual's 
isolated efforts, but by the action of some other. Personal qualities 
are central to the Christian view of life. 

The basic feature to be noted in the Hindu tradition is that it 
has no single historical origin in a person. In the words of Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan (7) : “It is not a founded religion, nor does it center 
round any historical events.” Having no personal founder in the 
light of whose personality its religious aspirations may be inter- 
preted, Hinduism has little place in its system for personal qualities 
which cannot be reduced to conceptual terms, or for personal rela- 
tions that cannot be interpreted in ceremonial forms. It has taken 
the alternative, and has developed its religious attitudes in abstract 
conceptual, and in concrete ceremonial, forms. It has related reli- 
gion in the most intimate manner to philosophical thought on the 
one hand, and to a type of social organization on the other. This is 
paralleled by an emphasis on right knowledge and on correct actions 
as alternative methods of obtaining salvation. The channeling of 
religious interests in these two forms is made possible by the relative 
isolation of intangible personal qualities from the field of spiritually 
significant things. This isolation of personal qualities is shown in 
many ways, of which the following are examples.’° 

(a) The Hindu tradition denies personal qualities to God as the ultimate 
reality. Personal qualities are attributed only to a subordinate form of God.1! 


(b) The ideal mental attitude is either one of exact knowledge or one 
of submission to a prescribed system of socioreligious duties. 


1° These statements are, of course, oversimplified in order to make them brief. 

™ This view is characteristic of the Advaita system, which represents the 
culminating point in the main tradition of Hindu thought, and of which Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan said that it “. . . ‘set to music’ the tune which had been haunting 
millions of ears” (8, p. 467). The Visesht Advaita system of Ramanuja attributes 
personal qualities to God in a modified form. 
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(c) Prayer is not treated as a communion between persons. Like the 
practice of austerities, it is looked on rather as a means by which an im- 
personal, irresistible power can be released to accomplish certain purposes. 

(d) In the many incarnations of God, a number take definitely non- 
personal forms. Some are animals, and one is half animal, half man. 

(e) In those incarnations which do take human forms, the personal char- 
acter of the incarnation is a matter of complete irrelevance. 

(f) The right actions by which salvation can be achieved are actions 
which are freed from the slightest admixture of personal qualities. 

(g) A man obtains salvation by the proper observance of his prescribed 
socioreligious duties. His personal character is of minor importance. A 
man who is personally vicious and a man who is personally virtuous may 
equally progress towards salvation if they perform their prescribed duties 
with equal conscientiousness. 


Hinduism has developed a remarkably integrated, complex socio- 


religious system, largely through the isolation of diversifying per- | 


sonal differences. The Hindu and Christian traditions have thus 
developed in different directions. In the Christian pattern, personal 
qualities are of focal importance; in the Hindu pattern they become 
more peripheral. 

In the acquisition of new beliefs and attitudes, the point of view 
of the Hindu student tends to change extensively, in this particular, 
from the position characteristic of the Hindu pattern to that char- 
acteristic of the Christian. This change appears to influence very 
considerably the type of belief or attitude which is acquired. The 
student tends increasingly to attribute personal qualities to God, and 
to think of constructive social programs in terms of a co-operation 
between God and man. He tends to approve of those forms of social 
organization, and of those types of social duties, which give an 
opportunity for the development of personal character, while in- 
creasingly disapproving of those which tend to isolate personal val- 
ues from the common good, or which hinder the development of the 
individual personality. 

The data of the study do not enable us to determine the reason 
for this shifting of personal values from the periphery to the focus 
of interest. It is possible that it is connected with some basic self- 
assertive tendency or desire for recognition. Such a tendency may 
be presumed to operate within the Hindu system as within any other. 
But the Hindu socioreligious system limits the ways in which one 
may gain recognition, by its tendency to isolate personal values, as 
well as strictly regulates these ways through its communally estab- 
lished system of Dharma, or duties. The major way in which the 
Hindu obtains recognition is through the performance of a stand- 
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ardized system of depersonalized functions. Thomas and Znaniecki 
(9) noted that the disintegration of a previously well-integrated so- 
cial organization tends to have as one of its first results the growth 
of competitive individualism. This may emphasize the satisfaction 
of the individual’s desires without any corresponding emphasis on 
the value of the individual personality. It is possible that, with the 
partial disintegration of the Hindu pattern of life, the competitive 
individualism which might be expected to develop has been modified 
by the specific influence of the Christian pattern in the direction of 
personalized, rather than merely individualized, ideals. 


SUMMARY 


This report deals with the construction and use of an attitude 
scale designed to measure the ways in which complex patterns of 
attitudes change under pressure from foreign culture patterns. It 
was used in five widely separated colleges in India, with students 
in the first, second, and fourth years. The report deals only with 
the results of Hindu students, who were brought up in a home en- 
vironment designed to produce conformity with the Hindu culture 
pattern, but in their subsequent influence were brought under the 
influence of foreign culture patterns designated Christian and Secu- 
lar. The construction of the scale is described, and its validity and 
reliability are indicated. 

The results indicate that the elements bound together in the pat- 
tern are subject to change at widely differing rates, but that they 
tend to group in sub-patterns, during the disintegration of the total 
pattern, according to their subject matter, and according to whether 
they have a theoretical or practical reference. The rate of change is 
determined partly by whether the attitudes are purely theoretical or 
have a practical reference, by whether they appear in the “as” or 
in the “that” manner, and by whether or not they refer to social 
problems. Change in particulars is facilitated by the persistence of 
highly abstract features, and by the existence of a “loose” connec- 
tion between the persisting interests and the particulars to which 
they are related. It is suggested that the neogenetic analysis of ex- 
perience into relations and fundaments supplies a structural form 
which can be usefully applied to the discrimination of ene and 
changing elements. 

It is further suggested that the need for security and some form 
of the need for self-assertion are dynamic factors governing changes 
in whole culture patterns. 
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JUDGMENT OF EMOTIONAL BALANCE 
FROM THE TRANSMITTED VOICE 


PAUL J. FAY ann WARREN C. MIDDLETON 


DePauw University 


Several investigations have been made within recent years of 
the ability of judges to estimate personal qualities from voice alone. 
Allport and Cantril (1, 3) have reported some rather decisive re- 
sults. They found that matchings of voice with ascendance, extro- 
version, and dominant-life values were quite successful. They also 
found evidence for stereotyped voices; the social agreement regard- 
ing the personalities of speakers was in excess of the accuracy of 
the judgments. Vernon (15) has shown that the validity of match- 
ings progressively increases as the features to be matched with voice 
proceed from the more segmental and physical qualities to the more 
complex psychological patterns. 

The authors (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12) have previously reported 
studies of the ability to judge certain personal characteristics from 
the voice alone. Although neither the accuracy nor the reliabilities 
of the estimations have been high in most cases, the importance of 
the phenomenon of stereotyped judgment has been repeatedly indi- 
cated. The purpose of the present investigation is to determine the 
ability of a group of listeners to estimate the emotional balance of 
several persons merely by hearing their transmitted voices. The 
experiment was conducted in the Radio Research Laboratory of 
DePauw University ; a detailed description of this laboratory is pub- 
lished elsewhere (13). 


Twenty-four members of a sorority pledge-class were admin- 
istered the Willoughby-Clark Revision of the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule. On the basis of the scatter of these scores, 15 subjects 
(13 freshmen and 2 transfer juniors), whose scores were most 
evenly distributed over the entire range, were selected for the voice 
experiment. These subjects were also rated by 31 junior and senior 
sorority sisters on a 5-point scale for emotional balance (Part D 
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of the ACE Personality Rating Scale). The reliability coefficient 
of these ratings,’ computed by the split-half technique,? was found 
to be .91 + .01 (corrected r = .95). The rating scale was mimeo- 
graphed according to the following form: 


Too easily Tends to be 

moved to overemotional 

anger or 

fits of | Usually Well Unusual 
depression, well balanced balance of 
etc. balanced responsiveness 
Unresponsive, Tends to be and control 
apathetic unresponsive 


The Clark Personality Schedule self-rating scores and the mean 
ACE emotional balance ratings of the 15 pledge girls by their 
sorority sisters are shown in Table 1. The Clark scores range from 
57 to 6, with a mean for the total group of 29.27. The mean ACE 
ratings range from 3.48 to 1.81, with a mean for the total group 
of 2.43. 

The experiment to determine the ability of listeners to estimate 
the emotional balance of these 15 subjects from their transmitted 
voices was conducted in the form of a radio broadcast. None of 
the subjects had any speech defects. Prior to the experiment the 
subjects practiced reading into the microphone; this practice un- 
doubtedly helped to reduce “mike” fright to a large extent. The 
monitor equated the voices of all the speakers for intensity. 

Each of the 15 speakers read a paragraph which consumed 
approximately 30 seconds reading time. In an effort to prevent 
boredom on the part of the listeners, four different selections were 
chosen from a current magazine article; the selections may, there- 
fore, be assumed to be comparable, since they were the serial ex- 
cerpts from the magazine writing of a single author. The speakers 
were divided into three groups of four eack and into one group of 
three on the basis of contiguous Clark scores; the speakers in a 
group read different scripts. Each speaker was heard twice; this 
made it possible to determine the reliabilities of the listeners’ esti- 
mates. In their first appearance the speakers were heard in a 
random order; their second appearance came in a reversed order. 
Also, in the second appearance each group of speakers read a script 

* Bradshaw (2) reports reliabilities for Part D of the ACE Personality Rating 
Scale of .73, 68, and .92 (corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula). 


* Clark (4) and Remmers, Shock, and Kelly (14) discuss the validity of apply- 
ing the split-half technique to ratings of personality traits. j 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RELIABILITIES OF RATINGS OF THE EMOTIONAL 
BALANCE OF SPEAKERS FROM THEIR TRANSMITTED VOICES 


Listener’s ratings 
of emotional Reliability coefficient|| 
Orders | Mean balance§ 
Speaker of ACE | Clark 
Speaking*| ratingt | scoret Cor- 
M o r PE rected 
rf 
15&18| 2.00 57 3.29 1.39 ll 20 
OM..... 14&20] 2.57 44 3.76 97 58 -08 73 
13&16| 3.06 43 3.78 1.21 .00 ll 00 
7 10& 23 | 2.00 41 4.27 88 | —.07 ll 
12&17| 2.57 37 3.63 82 -42 -09 59 
STU..... 11&19}| 3.48 34 3.27 1.10 ll 23 
, ae 7& 21 2.61 31 4.10 89 -16 11 28 
ee 8&22] 2.27 29 2.29 1.10 15 11 26 
9& 24] 2.00 26 3.19 1.11 16 11 28 
oe 5&26| 1.90 25 2.29 1.10 | —.09 11 
aS 6&25| 2.37 23 3.60 88 a 10 48 
a 4&27| 1.81 18 3.60 1.19 | —.40 10 
2&28] 2.73 17 4.19 -67 11 21 
. ae 3&30| 2.94 8 3.91 .68 | —.14 11 
| 1&29] 2.16 6 2.32 +19 edt 10 47 
2.43 29.27; 3.50 1.18 


*The two orders in which each speaker was heard. 
thesies and senior sean ee rated each speaker on a 5-point scale for emotional balance (Part D of 
the ACE Personality Rating Scale). The number of raters were 31. 
ore on the Clark Revision of the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 
ed listeners rated each speaker from her voice on a 5-point scale for emotional balance (Part D of the 
ACE Personality Rating Scale), The number of listeners were 35 (31 men and 4 women). : 
Correlation between ratings for the first time the speaker was heard and ratings for the second time. 
‘orrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 


which differed from the one used the first time. Recorded music 
was played for 30 seconds after the reading of every fifth speaker. 
This technique helped to sustain the interest of the listeners. The 
speakers were not informed of the purpose of the experiment; pre- 
caution was taken that they would not be known to their auditors. 
There was considerable evidence that the voices were not recognized. 

The listeners were 35 students (31 men and 4 women) enrolled 
in an introductory psychology class. After an initial playing of 
recorded music the announcer outlined the purpose of the experi- 
ment. He explained that each speaker, announced only by number, 
would read a short selection. The listeners were supplied with 
mimeographed rating sheets. The rating sheet consisted of a half 
page of explanations and directions, followed by an illustration of 
the use of the rating technique. Each voice was numbered; the 
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ACE rating scale, described previously, was printed after each num- 
ber. The ratings were made by checking an appropriate sector of 
the scale. Free comments were not elicited. 

The means and standard deviations of the listeners’ ratings of 
emotional balance from the transmitted voices of the 15 speakers 
are shown in Table 1. The means range from 4.27 to 2.29; the 
mean rating for the total group of speakers is 3.50. The standard 
deviations show a considerable amount of variation; the range is 
from 1.39 to .67. The mean S.D. for the total group of speakers 
is 1.18. The raw and the corrected reliability coefficients of the 
listeners’ ratings of emotional balance from the voices of each of 
the speakers are also shown in Table 1. It will be noted that four 
of the raw coefficients are negative ; the correlations range from —.40 
to .58. We may conclude, from inspection of the table, that the 
judgments are, for the most part, not reliable. The reliability co- 
efficient of the listeners’ ratings for the total group of speakers is 
.26 + .03 (corrected r = .41). This is one of the lowest reliabil- 
ities that the authors have found in several studies (referred to 
previously) on the judgment of personality qualities from voice. 
The reason for this may lie in the fact that the present investigation 
is our first one in which the characteristic to be judged (emotional 
balance) might, because of the experimental situation itself, affect 
the voices of the speakers. Speaking into a microphone might 
produce nervousness or fright, just as emotionality is frequently 
produced in the psychological laboratory when a subject is tested 
simultaneously with a pneumograph, sphygmograph, and sphyg- 
momanometer. 

The correlation between the listeners’ ratings of the speakers’ 
emotional balance and the mean ACE ratings made by sorority 
sisters is .11 + .15. The correlation between the listeners’ ratings 
of the speakers’ emotional balance and the Clark scores (speakers’ 
self-ratings) is .40 + .13. The Clark scores and the mean ACE 
ratings show a correlation of only .06, indicating that the two instru- 
ments are not measuring the same thing. From the present study it 
may be concluded that listeners can judge emotional balance (as 
measured by self-ratings on a reliable scale) from the transmitted 
voice with only a fair amount of accuracy. There is evidence of the 
significance of a few stereotyped voices. Speakers BO and HA, in 
view of the high degree of social agreement regarding them, im- 
press the listeners as persons who are emotionally balanced ;* speak- 


* A low mean listeners’ rating is indicative of emotional balance; a high mean 
rating is indicative of a lack of emotional balance. 
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ers FR and FE impress the listeners as persons who are lacking in 
emotional balance. 

Mention should be made of the fact that the listeners rated the 
speakers on the ACE scale 1.07 higher (more emotionally unbal- 
anced) than their sorority sisters rated them. This is a reliable 
difference. An explanation for this, among other possibilities, is 
that the speakers tended to become nervous as a result of partic- 
ipating in an experimental broadcast. Nervousness would quite 
likely be revealed in the voices. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN PARENTAL 
PREFERENCE PATTERNS 


H. MELTZER 


Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri 


In the Gilbert and Sullivan world every English child was born 
either a Liberal or a Conservative. Many English children are in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan sense now born Laborites. In the Freudian 
world’ every boy is born to experience an Oedipus complex; every 
girl? an Electra complex. The more recent practice of psycho- 
analysts is to label unconscious libidinal desires for satisfaction with 
the parent of the opposite sex and associated hostility for the parent 
of the same sex as the Oedipus complex. The concept of parent is 
generally used with wide implications to include parent-images and 
parent surrogates. So interpreted, the Oedipus complex is consid- 
ered as a universal force which is the most demanding of all trau- 
matic situations. Freud refers to it as the “general human charac- 
teristic decreed by fate.’’ The importance of it in all personality 
development can, according to Jones, never be overestimated. The 
signal significance he ascribes to it is indicated in the following 
quotation: “. . . the most characteristic and important finding in all 
psychoanalysis, and against it is directed the whole strength of the 
individual’s resistance as well as the external criticism of psycho- 
analysts. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that whatever manifold 
form this resistance may take, and whatever aspect of psychoanaly- 
sis is being criticized, it is the Oedipus that is finally responsible.’’* 
The child’s desire for various forms of physical intimacy with the 
parent, body contacts, caresses, sleeping with the parent, are illus- 
trative manifestations of the conscious expression of the complex. 
Unconscious expressions of it are tied up with the taboos against 
incest found among primitive* as well as civilized people and are 
represented by strivings for direct sexual satisfactions. 


*See (4) for lengthy description; for shorter descriptions see (7) Section III 
or (18) chap. xii. 

* As quoted in (7) p. 129. 

* See (10) for contradictory observational evidence. 
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The chief differences between boys and girls in the development 
and the passing of the complex may be briefly described as follows :* 

In boys the attachment is for the mother; in girls, for the father. 

The obstacle for boys is father and for girls is mother. 


Hostility, mostly unconsciously motivated, in boys is for father and in 
girls is for mother. 


The Oedipus situation for the girls is “far simpler, less equivocal.” 


The dissolution of the complex in the girl takes place more slowly and 
gradually. 


In girls the Castration complex precedes the Oedipus. 


Such, in brief, are the statements and attitudes about the nature 
and significance of sex differences in the Oedipus situation as de- 
scribed by the analysts.® 

The bases for these impressions by analysts are case study ma- 
terials interpreted in the light of their theories and generalizations. 
There are available some objective studies. What do they reveal 
about the validity of the nature of sex differences in children’s pa- 
rental attachments ? 


OBJECTIVE STUDIES OF CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES TO PARENTS | 


One of the first attempts to verify the notion of sex differences 
in attachment to parents implied in the Oedipus complex was made 
by John E. Anderson as part of a larger survey made by him for the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection.* The 
data on about 1,670 children ranging in age from birth to twelve 
years were obtained by tabulating the responses made to the ques- 
tions asked of parents about the favorite child and the manifestation 
of jealousy in all their children. The general conclusion of this study 
is to the effect that both young boys and young girls are more likely 
to be attached to mother and are most likely to show jealousy when 
mother exhibits affection to others. 

Stagner and Drought (16) have attempted to apply the Thur- 
stone method for measuring attitudes in investigating this problem. 
In this effort separate scales were constructed for each parent. No 
reliable sex differences were found by these investigators. The 
method used in this investigation has much to commend it. It is 
quantitative. Its reliability can be measured and has been. The cor- 
relation coefficients reported on split halves and Spearman-Brown 


_ *See (7) pp. 132-165 for concise but fairly detailed summary of sex differences 
in the Oedipus and its dissolution. 

* See (15) pp. 2-6 for other opinions about sex differences in parental prefer- 
ences expressed by Adler, Briffault, Moll and others. 

° Reported in (2) pp. 228-232. 
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prediction method are .76 and .86 respectively. The authors also 
report fairly high correlation with biographical data and self-ratings 
to indicate the validity as well as the reliability of the method. But 
it still remains a fact that the checking of an attitude scale does not 
yield responses that can be said without many reservations to be as 
genuine, natural or spontaneous as responses which can be obtained 
in interviewing. The responses evoked are not direct expressions 
which come from the individual; they are his reactions to statements 
selected for him by the examiner. Furthermore, since according to 
psychoanalysts it is possible for the Oedipus complex to exist en- 
tirely in the unconscious and be coped with completely without enter- 
ing consciousness, it follows that nothing short of a free association 
method would be considered by analysts as having possibilities for 
yielding data which are at all comparable to that reported by them. 


The findings of studies made by the use of reliable attitude scales of | 


the kind used by Stagner and Drought which are described as hav- 
ing “‘statistical’* validity would probably be considered as having 
little if any psychoanalytic or even clinical validity. 

In Middletown (9) the Lynds report some quantitative data re- 
lated to this problem. In the relevant portion of their study they had 
369 high-school boys and more than 400 girls rate the traits they 
most desired in a father and a mother. By their method the Lynds 
obtained ratings of traits listed, but could not and did not discover 
the real nature of children’s attachments to their parents.® 

One of the most comprehensive efforts quantitatively to study 
this problem has been made by Simpson (15). She examined 500 
public school children, 250 boys and 250 girls, ages five to nine, by 
the use of what she called the “controlled interview.” This was 
composed of (a) a group of factual questions including, “Whom do 
you like best at home?” (b) nine pictures and two stories allowing 
for an expression of preference, and (c) dreams. Of the 500 chil- 
dren, 127 expressed a preference for father, 327 for mother and 
46 for neither. Mother was preferred by 174 boys as compared with 
153 girls. Father was preferred by 56 boys as compared with 71 
girls. Of five-year-old girls, however, 60 per cent favored father 
and 36 per cent favored mother. 

In Hamilton’s (6) study of adults both men and women ex- 
pressed preferences for parents of the opposite sex. In this study, as 


— (1) for a lengthy description of the psychoanalyst’s attitude toward such 
studies. 

° For a more comprehensive consideration of methods for investigating such 
problems and generalizations found in literature about them, see (13). 
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well as in the study of Busemann (3) and Lynd (9), more friction 
between mother and daughter than between mother and son is re- 
ported. 

A more specialized study that is related to our present interest 
is that made by Selma. Mathews (12) on the effect of mothers’ out- 
of-home employment upon children’s ideas and attitudes. The in- 
strument used for obtaining children’s reactions was a carefully 
constructed Home Blank Questionnaire of one hundred items. This 
blank was administered to 568 children of grades five to nine found 
in schoolrooms, city playgrounds, boys camps, and daily vacation 
Bible schools of nine different communities in Ohio, Colorado, and 
North Carolina. Signatures were not asked for. A relevant finding 
from this study is that the girls of working mothers possessed more 
desirable attitudes than the boys. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


In practically all of the foregoing studies the methods used have 
doubtful clinical validity. Furthermore, in their descriptions of the 
problem and the interpretations of their findings, few investigators 
have regarded either psychodynamic factors or configurational rela- 
tions. More specifically, they have disregarded the fact that the 
child has two parents to react to in all the dynamics of their rela- 
tionships and that the attitude of either parent helps determine di- 
mensions and intensity as well as direction to the other parent. That 
the emotional climate in the home does not characteristically permit 
a reaction to either parent considered as a single entity rather than 
a configurational reality has also been disregarded. In the present 
study an attempt is made to investigate sex differences in the pa- 
rental preferences and the degree of emotional attachment to parents 
by a method which has clinical validity and is at the same time 
susceptible to quantitative treatment. 

The method selected for use in this study may be referred to as 
the Single Free Association Interview. The constants and variables 
in the interviewing process with each child are indicated in brief in 
the following description of the method. All the interviewing was 
done in selected schools. Each child was individually interviewed 
in a special room assigned by the principal of each school for the 
purpose. A preliminary conversation with each child was carried 
on to sense likely responsive or resistive attitudes. The child was 
advised that if he did as told he would get some fun out of the game 
to be played and spend but a few minutes doing it. He was then 
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given instructions for “loud thinking’? about a given word or idea 
and asked to speak out (‘“‘shoot out’) the first ten ideas that came 
to his mind when he thought of the given word or words. He was 
assured that there were no right answers and that his responses 
would not be reported to principal, teacher, mother, or other such 
persons. Frequently used words for such practice purposes were: 
table, school, ball park, Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt. The chil- 
dren were further advised not to hold back because what they 
thought of was silly. The idea, they were told, was just to speak out 
without any reservations (any holding back) the first ten ideas. 
When the interviewer considered the child relaxed and the child by 
his responses indicated that he understood the directions, he was 
asked to give the first ten ideas that came when he thought of his 
mother and, after that, his father. 

This method has some features in common with the Freudian 
technique as described by Freud in his Collected Papers (5, Vol. II, 
p. 355). The chief difference, obviously enough, is that the child is 
limited in his free associations to the words father and mother. In 
this feature it is more like the Word Association Method of Jung. 
But whereas in the latter the individual is asked to respond with but 
one word, in the present method the mind-set given is less con- 
strained. At best the method yields a dynamic sampling of all inter- 
acting processes of child and parent as perceived by the child. At 
worst it yields a fair picture of fixed attitudes and stereotypes ac- 
quired by the child. 


CHILDREN INTERVIEWED 


One hundred and fifty children—76 boys and 74 girls—were in- 
terviewed by the foregoing method. The children were carefully 
selected from three schools® to represent three levels of economic 
background—high, average, and low.’?° The median age of the boys 
as well as of the girls was 12 years. The boys ranged in age from 
9 to 16 and the girls from 9 to 15. Approximately 90 per cent of 
both boys and girls examined were between 10 and 14 years old. 
All the children were from the upper grades of grammar school— 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth. Sixteen boys and 17 girls were 


*For the splendid responsiveness of public school authorities, without whose 
co-operation the project would not have been possible, the writer wishes to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to the following: Mr. George R. Johnson, Director of 
Tests and Measurements of St. Louis, and the following principals: Miss Jennie 
Wahlert, Miss Ida Lee Woody, Miss Mary A. Thompson, and Mr. W. D. Bu- 
chanan. To all co-operating teachers as well as children used as subjects the 
writer expresses his gratitude. 

2° For a description of differences in attitudes due to economic level see (14). 
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from the fifth grade, 18 girls and 21 boys from the sixth, 20 girls 
and 18 boys from the seventh, and 20 of each from the eighth grade. 
The median intelligence quotient of both the boys and the girls ex- 
amined was 107.5. The I.Q.’s of the girls ranged from 72 to 162 
and the boys’ range was from 72 to 148. Almost 50 per cent of the 
boys as well as the girls had I.Q.’s from 90 to 110. The Q:i and 
the Q3 for the girls were 97.5 and 122.5 respectively ; those of the 
boys, 97.5 and 117.5. 

The foregoing facts about the children interviewed indicate that 
for the grades studied the children represent a fairly adequately 
selected sampling of an American city population considered in 
terms of economic or social status, intellectual level, sex, and age 
factors. By the use of the free association method 20 responses to 
both parents (10 for each) were obtained from each child. The 
interviewing of the 76 boys and 74 girls by this method thus yielded 
1,520 reactions from the former and 1,480 from the latter for a 
comparative analysis.” 


THE FINDINGS 


The differences between the two sexes in their feelings for and 
attachments to their parents found in this study are presented under 
two natural divisions: (1) Differences in parental preference pat- 
terns. Under this caption are presented not only the single prefer- 
ences of the children to each parent but also the frequency of all 
possible combinations of feelings for the two parents. (2) Differ- 
ences in emotional attachment levels. Under this caption are pre- 
sented the frequency of appearance of levels of attachments ranging 
from overdependence to rejection and including the in-between de- 
grees of willing dependence, independent attachment, forced depend- 
ence, and insecurity. Also considered are the differences in the 
mental health significance of the various 'evels of attachments in 
boys and girls. 


I. Differences in Parental Preference Patterns 


Mother is the preferred parent of our girls as well as boys. She 
is, however, more often preferred by sons than by daughters, as 
indicated in Part A of Table 1. Fifty per cent of the boys and only 
37.8 per cent of the girls named mother as the preferred parent. 
Father is more often the preferred parent of girls than boys. 
Whereas 25.7 per cent of the girls expressed a preference for father, 


_ .* The writer takes this opportunity sincerely to express his gratitude to the 
individuals who have worked with him on this project: Mrs. Alice E. Hellman, 
Miss Viola Muench, Miss Ruth Bohle, and Mrs. Richard Mason. 
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only 17.1 per cent of the boys did so. Neutral responses—no prefer- 
ence for either parent—were expressed by 32.9 per cent of the boys 
and 36.5 per cent of the girls. Such are the general expressions of 
preferences when all of the ten reactions given by each of the 150 
children to one parent are compared as a whole with the ten reactions 
to the other parent. 

Since typically the child lives with two parents, the attitudes to- 
ward parents of a whole child can be more realistically understood if 
his combination—his configurational reaction to both parents—is 
known. The dynamics of parental attachments, the role of the fam- 
ily romance, considered concretely can only be understood if studied 
and observed configurationally as well as analytically. Two girls, 
for example, may prefer mother to father, but the motivation of 
their attachments is certainly not the same if one dislikes father and 
only comparatively prefers mother and the other likes father but 
unreservedly loves mother. Influenced by this chain of thought all 
the reactions of each child were classified under all the possible com- 
binations of preference patterns. A number of combinations were 
not expressed by any of the children. Included in this list are: 
mother loved unreservedly and father disliked; father loved unre- 
servedly and mother disliked; both disliked; both disliked, father 
more so; indifference to father and ambivalence to mother. 

The specific combinations actually found are reported in Part B 


of Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES IN PARENTAL PREFERENCE PATTERNS 
(in percentages ) 


Girls Boys 
A. General Preferences 
B. Specific Combinations 

Mother loved, father disliked................... 1.4 — 
Both liked, father preferred.................... 12.2 5.3 
Both liked, mother preferred................... 10.8 15.8 
8.1 6.6 
Both liked, mother dominantly liked*............ 68 53 
Both liked, father dominantly liked............. 16.2 9.2 
Both disliked, mother more so................+- 1.4 — 
Ambivalent to both — 6.6 
Father liked, ambivalent to mother.............. — 2.6 
Mother liked, ambivalent to father.............. 2.7 2.6 
Indifferent to both 1.3 
Indifferent to mother, like father............... 1.4 1.3 
Indifferent to mother, ambivalent to father...... — 2.6 
Indifferent to mother, dislike father............. — 1.3 
Indifferent to father, dislike mother............. 1.4 — 


* So classified when all but one or two of the reactions given indicated a favorable reaction. 
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The data presented in Part B of the foregoing table indicate that 
the most frequently expressed combination of parental preference 
patterns is a liking for both parents. The percentage of boys who 
express such an attitude is 26.3, and the percentage of girls who 
express such an attitude is 21.6. The order of preference for the 
two sexes otherwise is different. For girls the order is: both loved 
unreservedly and both liked, father dominantly liked tie for second 
place. The order thereafter is: both liked, father preferred; both 
liked, mother preferred; both dominantly liked; both liked, mother 
dominantly liked; mother liked, ambivalent to father. Tied for last 
position are: mother loved, father disliked; both disliked, mother 
more so; indifferent to mother, like father; indifferent to father, 
dislike mother. For boys the order is: both liked, mother preferred ; 
both loved unreservedly; both liked, father dominantly liked; both 
dominantly liked and ambivalent to both parents tied for fifth place; 
both liked, father preferred, and both liked, mother dominantly liked 
tied for seventh place; father liked, ambivalent to mother, and 
mother liked, ambivalent to father, and indifferent to mother, am- 
bivalent to father tied for ninth place; indifferent to both parents, 
and indifferent to mother, like father, and indifferent to father, dis- 
like mother tied for last place. 


Differences in favor of girls appear in the following patterns: 
unreserved love of both parents; both liked, father preferred; both 
dominantly liked; both liked, mother dominantly; both liked, father 
dominantly; mother liked, ambivalent to father; indifferent to 
mother, like father. The following attitudes were expressed by girls 
only: mother loved, father disliked; both disliked, mother more so; 
indifferent to father, dislike mother. Differences in favor of boys 
occur in the following combinations: both liked, mother preferred; 
both liked. Attitudes expressed by boys only are: ambivalent to both 
parents; father liked, ambivalent to mother; indifferent to both par- 
ents; indifferent to mother, ambivalent to father; indifferent to 
mother, dislike father. i 


II. Differences in Emotional Attachment Levels 


Fixations and Oedipus complexes have all too often been written 
and talked about as if they were products or processes, that were 
either present or absent. The realities which can be described only in 
terms of degree of attachment or dependence as well as the direction 
of attachment are, in this thinking, forgotten. To avoid this fallacy, 
the reactions in this study were classified under categories represent- 
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ing a rough continuum ranging from overdependence to rejection. 
The extent to which the various degrees of dependence and attach- 
ment characterize the reactions of the two sexes is indicated in Part 
A of Table 2. 

In Part B of Table 2 the differences are presented in a more 
statistical manner. In working out a scheme for obtaining a single 
score for evaluating levels of attachment, it seemed more advisable 
to have as a point of reference a level most indicative of mental 
health rather than a reaction which is neutral in tone or effect. 
Hence, all reactions were given positive values. A value of 1 was 
assigned to a reaction classified as independent attachment because it 
was most suggestive of a mentally healthy response. A score of 2 
was assigned for reactions classified as willing dependence because 
such reactions were considered next to independent attachment most 
indicative of mental health. Following a similar line of reasoning a 
score of 3 was assigned to a reaction which was classified as forced 
dependence and also one classified under the caption of insecurity. 
A score of 4 was assigned to a reaction classified as either over- 
dependence on one extreme or rejection on the other. A low score 
by this scheme then indicates a trend toward a relatively healthy 
attachment, and a high score suggests a tendency toward either over- 
dependence or rejection. 

TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES IN LEVELS oF EMOTIONAL ATTACHMENT 


(in percentages) 
GIRLS BOYS 
Both Mo. Fa. Both Mo. Fa. 
A. Levels of Attachment 


Overdependence ............. 3.3 3.8 2.7 0.7 0.8 0.6 
Willing dependence .......... 43.8 42.8 44.9 41.2 41.3 40.9 
Independent attachment ...... 35.9 36.1 35.8 35.4 35.1 35.7 
Forced dependence .......... 13.6 15.0 12.0 16.2 16.2 16.3 
1.9 1.6 3.0 2.6 3.3 
B. Mental Health of Attachments 
26.8 14.4 132 25.2 12.9 13.2 
11.8 6.6 6.4 11.8 6.3 6.3 
1.4 0.8 0.7 1.4 0.7 0.7 
Difference between means..... 1.6 1.5 — 
Di€./S.D. Giference ......... 0.8 1.4 


The results reported in Part B of the foregoing table indicate 
that if reactions classified as independent attachment are taken as 
points of reference, the reactions of the girls to both parents com- 
bined and to mother deviate more from this point than do the reac- 
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tions of the boys. The mean reactions to father are 13.2 for both 
sexes with the S. D. for the girls very little larger. The larger devia- 
tion of the girls’ reactions to both parents is thus practically en- 
tirely the result of the differences in their attitudes to mother. A 
glance at Part A of Table 2 suggests that this larger deviation from 
mental health is due largely to the larger percentage of willingly 
dependent and overdependent reactions to parents given by girls. 
Boys, on the other hand, average more insecurity and rejection re- 
sponses as well as reactions classified as forced dependence. Boys 
to a small extent and girls to a larger extent give more overdepend- 
ent reactions to mother than to father. Girls average more forced 
dependence reactions to mother than to father, whereas the average 
for boys is approximately the same for both parents. Girls average 
more insecurity reactions to father than to mother, and boys average 
somewhat more to mother. Both sexes average more rejection re- 
sponses for father.’* 

That the child’s reactions to two parents and their relationship 
represent a more realistic approach to the study of the behavior sig- 
nificance of a child’s parental preferences is clearly enough indicated 
in the foregoing lists of such configurational attitudes found in chil- 
dren. For an evaluation of the total emotional atmosphere in a 
home, barriers and challenges in the form of other personal-social 
conditioning factors, all too often neglected in psychoanalytic writ- 
ings but stressed by clinically-minded social psychologists, also have 
to be considered. Consider two emotional environments that cer- 
tainly do not invite the development of similar emotional attitudes : 
that of a twenty-year-old girl, who resembles mother and likes her 
but whose mother is both jealous of her regard for her father whom 
she considers cold and disinterested and also accuses father and 
daughter of upholding each other, contrasted with that of a twenty- 
year-old girl who has a mother whom she resembles, who is getting 
on agreeably and understandingly with her husband. In the search 
for role and status in the family scene these and other factors treated 
by social psychologists’* should also be considered. 

The need for considering all interpersonal relations rather than 
solely the attitude of a child toward parents is clearly illustrated by 
the responses of a twenty-year-old boy. 

Responses to Mother: “Moronic—unsympathetic—tnlovable— 
lacking intellectual ability—neurotic—nagging—absolutely at a zero 

** For a longer discussion of the role of parental acceptance and rejection for 


development see (17) and (11) chap. xvi. 
** See (19) chap. xiv for a concise discussion of such factors. 
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level—makes home a mad house—indecent—coarse—unrefined— 
unreasonable.” 

Responses to Father: “Fairly capable-—sense of humor—mold- 
able—hard working—uncontrollable anger—above average intelli- 
gence—prefers brother—calls me his second best son.” 

The hostility of this boy to his mother can hardly be said to be 
repressed. Overexpressed it might be. The more friendly and fa- 
vorable reaction to his father is also clearly enough expressed. Also 
expressed is his feeling of being less wanted than his brother by 
the favored parent, the father. Resentment of his father calling 
him “his second best son” and his depressed feeling for being con- 
sidered the less favored one manifested itself in an interesting man- 
ner. For many months there was between the brothers a cyclic shift 
toward and away from a fairly deep depression. When one went 
up, the other went down, and vice versa. With this brother his im- 
pression was that he was never really intimate because their interests 
deviated widely. His brother, said he, had better social qualities 
though he himself had greater abilities. Some manifest as well as 
latent attitudes to his brother are revealed in the following reactions : 
“He is a very personable personality—noble youth—powerful mind 
—strong twist of common sense—beautiful character—attached to 
his parents, being the favorite child—splendidly balanced—deserves 
whatever good fortune comes to him—I wish him great success.” 

To understand the significance of the emotional climate in the 
home of these boys, the attitudes of each to each and each to all— 
of all interpersonal relationships—must necessarily be considered. 
No simple concept of fixation, complex or parental preference can 
explain the behavior of any member nor can the behavior of any 
member be predicted in the light of anything else than the total 
dynamic relationships considered in interpersonal terms. 


SoME GENERAL AND CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The findings reported in this paper have general value in the 
sense that they throw some light on the nature of sex differences in 
children’s attachments to parents considered in terms of general 
trends. For example: Children from 9 to 14 tend to prefer mother 
to father and boys do so more often than girls. Boys much more 
frequently express ambivalent reactions to parents than do girls. 
Father as a parent obtains the larger share of ambivalent reactions. 
All ambivalent reactions given by the girls were toward father. 
Boys expressed more reactions indicating indifference. There is 
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very little difference between boys and girls on the mental health 
indications of reactions given, but the deviations of the girls from 
the healthiest level—independent attachment—are in the direction 
of overdependence, whereas those of the boys are toward insecurity 
and rejection. Boys to a small extent and girls to a larger extent 
give more overdependent reactions to mother than to father. Girls 
average more forced dependence reactions to mother than to father, 
whereas the average for boys is approximately the same for both 
parents. Girls average more insecurity reactions for father than 
mother, and boys average somewhat more for mother. Both sexes 
average more rejection responses for father.’* 


These are facts which are of interest to intelligent parents and 
others who deal with children of the ages considered, as well as to 
psychologists. Of general interest also is the “loud thinking” 
method used in evoking reactions to parents. Of perhaps greater 
interest are the clinical implications of the nature of the facts and 
method used. The word clinical is here used to suggest an emphasis 
on the understanding of a single individual’s personality. The na- 
ture of the clinical utility of responses obtained by the method used 
can perhaps best be illustrated by the following case studies. 


I. Eleven-year-old boy, oldest of three children, having a brother 
9 and a sister 3. Each parent 31 years old and coming from a low 
economic level. Described by his teacher as a well-behaved boy of 
average scholastic attainment who is relatively retiring and slightly 
restless. 

Reactions to Mother: ““What my mother does for me—how 
much my mother really thinks of me—how much she wants me to 
get a good education—what home is—mother’s kindness to me— 
wants me to be an ambitious man and if I ever want to be some- 
thing, go right to it and don’t start something that you don’t finish 
—don’t want me to get in bad company with other mean children— 
lets me go any place I want if she thinks it’s all right and something 
don’t happen to me—wants me to be an athlete (second thing after 
an education )—depends on me to watch my little brother and sister 
so they won’t get into mischief while she’s gone.” 

Reactions to Father: “Nice to me—tries to do everything he can 
for me—whenever I do anything bad he doesn’t whip me right 
away, just talks to me and tells me not to do it next time—doesn’t 
want me to think bad of other people, always try to see the best 


1* See (14) for sexual differences due to the economic factor. 
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side—he wants me to have a good education—tells me many things 
a boy should know, if he can—crabby before he went to Arizona 
but when he came back all the crabbiness was gone—trusts me just 
as much as my mother does—lets me do what my mother lets me, 
usually he don’t object—usually if ! want anything for Christmas 
he tries to get it for me.” 

II. Fourteen-year-old Italian girl from low economic level 
school—I.Q. 95. Father 35 years old; mother 44. Parents are Cath- 
olic and go to church regularly. Girl associates with family friends. 
Attended a settlement house and quit because considered children 
there too rough. Fairly popular in classroom. Cries easily if dis- 
appointed. Is leader in athletic activities in school. 

Reactions to Mother: ‘““Nice—gentle—kind—kind to animals— 
nice to people—polite—she’s not very good looking—she likes come- 
dians and she likes Russian music—she likes Polish music, too— 
she’s not so nice sometimes (sometimes she has to scold you)—she 
doesn’t like to go to shows—she doesn’t care for nice clothes—likes 
to go riding (auto )—she likes to read stories.” 

Reactions to Father: “Rather good looking—unselfish—likes to 
hunt and fish—likes to work—likes animals—likes dogs-—he likes 
always to be out in the open air—he owns a clubhouse—he has pic- 
nics almost every Sunday—he likes to tinker with guns—he likes 
to give things—he likes to have good times—when he gets to scold- 
ing he scolds for rather a long time but that’s not so often.” 

From such responses as the foregoing can be gained useful 
knowledge about a particular child’s notions of his parents, his pref- 
erence pattern, his feeling tone, his level of attachment or depend- 
ence as well as his style of expressiveness. Often valuable insights 
about factors in the home, characteristic behavior patterns of the 
parents which contribute to the child’s development of integrity or 
maladjustment, are clearly expressed or indicated in these reactions. 
In practically all cases investigated the role played by parental at- 
tachment has been found to be important in determining feelings of 
personal security or insecurity as well as social attitudes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Considering the individual and social significance of such reac- 
tions the following general conclusions about some needed changes 
in the attitudes of psychologists toward such problems seem war- 
ranted. 

1. The Oedipus complex may be one of the worst products from 
what William James might call Freud’s “mythological machine shop 
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of forms and categories,’ but that does not justify psychologists 
setting up a taboo against reading or investigating concrete problems 
discussed by psychoanalysts under the caption of Oedipus complex.”® 

2. Disgust with much talk about such concepts as incest, penis 
envy, and castration complex does not justify psychologists “taking 
a walk” in an Al Smith manner to the kind of laboratory where they 
will not be tainted by such shocking concepts if insights about reali- 
ties of child development are their goal. 

3. Clinical psychologists can well afford to interest themselves in 
genuine problems, cues to which can be found in psychoanalytic lit- 
erature. There is more to human nature than can be obtained by 
giving a test and coming out with a score. 

4. One useful contribution psychologists can make is to avoid 
the danger of falling into dichotomous thinking which they do when 
they are angered by a loose generalization found in psychoanalytic 
literature and set up a problem to prove or disprove the generaliza- 
tion rather than discover the facts about the process or pattern en- 
tailed. 

5. Not in any universal manner implied in psychoanalytic litera- 
ture but in terms of general trends, some of the findings in this 
study are in accord with Freudian thinking. Illustrative of such 
tendencies: Mother is more preferred by boys than girls. Boys’ re- 
actions do seem to indicate greater complexity; this is evidenced by 
their larger proportion of ambivalent as well as rejection responses. 

6. Further attempts quantitatively to study attitudes to parents 
regardless of preconceptions from Freudian or anti-Freudian sources 
seem indicated by the findings of the present study. 

7. With few modifications the method used here is also of clin- 
ical value in studying problems of family adjustments as well as 
child guidance. 

8. The distribution of labor between parents in the present eco- 
nomic order is to a large extent responsible for the differences in 
parental preferences between the sexes. 

9. The larger frequency of overdependent reactions in girls and 
the greater frequency of rejection reactions in boys seen in case 
studies as well as the children studied here seem clearly to be related 
to our form of social organization, and the general expectancy from 
the two sexes is thus related to our social mores rather than any 
universal “complex” or “fixation.” 


** For a more comprehensive discussion of this attitude of psychologists toward 
psychoanalysis the reader is referred to (8). 
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THE NECESSITY OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF 
LOCALIZED CEREBRAL DISSOCIATION IN 
HORMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


CORNELIUS A. PLANTINGA 


Durham, North Carolina 


This paper is concerned with the difference of view between 
William McDougall and Helge Lundholm as to the necessity of the 
hypothesis of localized dissociations of neural systems to explain 
certain abnormal psychical phenomena chiefly of the nature of 
hysterias. Though the topic is treated primarily as a specific issue 
in abnormal psychology, its implications for the general problem of 
personality functioning are too evident to need explicit mention. 

It will serve to clarify the issue if, by way of introduction, some 
very general agreements and differences in psychological theory held 
by the two men in question are briefly indicated, especially as they 
apply to abnormal psychology. Most important of all is an under- 
standing of their views as to the growth and organization of the 
normal adult human mind, for disorders resulting from the disin- 
tegration of the harmoniously functioning developed mind can be 
understood only as an undoing of processes of integration and or- 
ganization. 

McDougall and Lundholm agree on many fundamentals. They 
agree, in the main, in their dualistic philosophical presuppositions, in 
their insistence on the theoretical and practical need for a thor- 
oughly conational psychological doctrine, but also, more specifically, 
in abnormal psychology on the reality of the processes of both dis- 
sociation and repression. 

The difference betwee these two hormic psychologists lies, most 
generally, in what Lundholm regards as an attempt on his part to 
attain to a more consistent and logically “neater’’ hormic theory 
through the elimination of certain nonhormic (especially intellect- 
ualistic) elements in McDougall’s psychology. This attempt was in 
part accepted by McDougall as successful and valuable, but also in 
part regarded by him as a somewhat questionable pushing of his hor- 
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mic hypotheses “with a kind of ruthless ferocity” at the expense of 
a provisionally valuable eclecticism. An instance of the latter is, 
in McDougall’s opinion, Lundholm’s attempt to explain hysterias on 
a purely conational basis (9, p. 151) without the hypothesis of 
localized cerebral dissociation. 


As a consequence the only type of dissociation admitted by 
Lundholm, in agreement with McDougall, is the general relative 
dissociation of the brain involved in general disintegration of per- 
sonality. Hence also McDougall and Lundholm come to differ on 
the nature and scope of repression, Lundholm regarding as phe- 
nomena of repression all such symptoms as functional anaesthesias, 
amnesias, and local paralyses which McDougall explained in terms 
of localized dissociations of neural systems. 


As to the manner of the growth of the normal human mind there 
is again a substantial though not a complete agreement between 
McDougall and Lundholm. The structure of the harmoniously func- 
tioning developed mind has been built up, according to McDougall, 
in accordance with three organizing principles, one of which may 
be subdivided into two (9, pp. 143 f.). The healthy matured mind 
possesses both logical and historical structure. The former depends 
upon differentiations of cognitive dispositions due to acts of apper- 
ceptive synthesis. The historical structure of the mind is built up 
by association whose fundamental form is association by temporal 
contiguity. 

In addition, however, McDougall found it necessary to postulate 
a fourth type of organization of the normal mind in terms of dy- 
namic relations of dominance and subordination, in virtue of which 
the mind achieves a hierarchical unity (9, p. 145). This fourth type 
of relation is more important than the three above in that it is not 
concerned specifically with the organization of intellect, which is 
regarded by McDougall as only the instrument of the conative 
forces themselves. On the affective’ side this integration may be 
described as the formation of character, organized around the senti- 
ment of self-regard. From the point of view of consciousness, the 
same integration is described in terms of a hierarchy of thinking 
and striving monads of various levels of development, the chief and 
controlling monad being what we term the self. 


To each of these ways in which a mind is organized there corre- 
sponds a way in which it may become disorganized. Loss of func- 


* McDougall used the term “affective” to include “all our striving and feeling 
and emotion” (10, p. 195). 
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tion of the logical structure is evident in cases of regression, which 
McDougall explained in terms of recession of hormic energy. Un- 
doing of the historical structure is dissociation proper, which may 
be either general and relative or localized and absolute. Finally, fail- 
ure of the dynamic relations of dominance and subordination leads 
to disharmony of mind in which the normal integration of mental 
functions is lost. Such disharmony need not, though it may, involve 
dissociation. Where these two fundamental forms of disorder are 
combined, McDougall prefers to speak of disintegration (9, p. 149). 

The various structural relations of the mind together with their 
respective failures are illustrated by McDougall through the analogy 
of the organization of an army and the various ways in which this 
organization may fail to function. The army consists of a multitude 
of units organized into larger units or systems and maintaining 
communication with each other and with headquarters by means of 
a complex of telephone wires. In addition there obtain in the army 
also relations of dominance and subordination by means of which 
the army is integrated into a hierarchical system ultimately under a 
single command. Now a breakdown of the organization of the var- 
ious units would be comparable to the breakdown of the logical 
structure of mind; the general impairment of telephonic communi- 
cation would represent general relative dissociation; the complete 
isolation of some unit or system of the army due to rupture of some 
of the wires would correspond to localized cerebral dissociation ; and 
the lack of harmonious function of the army due to rebellion or 
anarchy, while the telephonic service remains unimpaired, would be 
illustrative of the disharmony of mind, while if in addition tele- 
phonic communication also were impaired this state of affairs would 
correspond to disintegration of mind. 

If this analogy is not seriously misleading, it would seem that 
there may be dissociation, either general or localized, without con- 
flict (rebellion), and conflict without dissociation. Furthermore, 
conflict may be suppressed by superior force (repression), which 
may lead to dissociation, even where it was not originally present 
(9, p. 150). 

In Lundholm’s account of the integration of personality there 
is a notable advance in consistency of hormic theory, for although 
Lundholm also speaks of two phases in this integration, namely, 
the organization of intellect and the organization of character, yet 
intellect is not identified by him with a mere tool of the conative 
forces of the individual. It is identified rather with a system of 
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beliefs, each one of which is a conational as well as a cognitive 
mental disposition (7, esp. chap. 8). 

Lundholm agrees with McDougall in regarding the formation 
of character as being achieved through the formation and integra- 
tion of sentiments. Both of the adaptive processes operative in the 
formation of character—sublimation and repression—involve inhi- 
bition of egotistic impulses by drainage. But whereas sublimation 
is an essentially wholesome and proficient process whereby egotistic 
impulses are brought under the control of the protective impulse, 
repression is an essentially unhealthy and ultimately unsuccessful 
process. Since it involves no altruism, repression secures no true 
resolution of conflict, but merely an elimination of overt expressions 
and of conscious recognition of egotistic impulses which, continuing 


subconsciously, in the end may cause a splitting of personality (5). 


The source of the major difference between the view of Mc- 
Dougall and Lundholm as to the nature of repression must now be 
evident. McDougall identified repression with the domination of 
the higher monads (or sentiments) of the hierarchy over the lower 
and thus conceives of it as a necessary and normal integrative func- 
tion. Moreover, in his view, it does not involve drainage because 
the repressed tendencies manifest by their continued or renewed 
activity that they are not drained of their energies. And since Lund- 
holm regards both sublimation and repression as involving inhibi- 
tion by drainage, McDougall charged that Lundholm cannot satis- 
factorily distinguish between the two. 

The latter criticism seems to be well taken, for it is difficult to 
see how the real difference in effectiveness between the two ways of 
resolving a conflict described by Lundholm is to be explained in 
terms of drainage. It seems probable, then, that the actually more 
effective process (‘‘sublimation” in Lundholm’s sense) involves the 
exercise of the dynamic relations of dominance and subordination 
(“repression” in McDougall’s terminology), the less effective proc- 
ess (Lundholm’s “repression” ) alone being a matter of drainage. 
Effective integration of conational forces would seem to be achieved 
not by the drainage of energies from the conational forces to be 
subordinated but rather by the enlistment of these forces in their 
full strength into the service of the dominant force. Now it seems 
as if Lundholm has something of this nature in mind when he 
speaks of sublimation as involving a “substitution of the goals of 
the crude, egotistic, instinctive strivings by increasingly higher 
social, moral, or altruistic goals” (5, p. 21), and of “wtilizing 
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these forces in high, constructive, and ethical activities” without “a 
complete eradication of (their) natural instinctive expression” (5, 
p. 23). It is possible, therefore, that to speak of drainage in this 
connection is merely a case of unfortunate use of terminology. 


A consideration of Lundholm’s theory of the derangement of 
the integration of personality shows an interesting divergence from 
the account given by McDougall in respect to the nature of general 
dissociation. Lundholm accepts the dual propositions that the 
growth of neural integration on the higher brain-level is concomi- 
tant with the growth of mental integration into personality, so that 
these two are merely different aspects of one and the same develop- 
ment, and also that the general derangement of neural integration 
(e.g., by a depressant drug) produces, psychologically, a state of 
general disintegration of personality (5, p. 17).? But he differs 
from McDougall in failing to make a distinction between dissocia- 
tion and disturbance of the dynamical relations of dominance and 
subordination. According to Lundholm’s theory, general cerebral 
dissociation brings about an undoing of the integrating function of 
the processes of sublimation and repression. According to McDou- 
gall’s theory, on the other hand, there is probably no neural equiva- 
lent to the dynamic relations which are essential to the integration of 
personality, and general cerebral dissociation causes not a disturb- 
ance of these dynamic relations but rather a disorder which may 
exist independently of such disturbance, namely the failure of the 
associative structure of the mind. 

By means of the hypothesis of various levels of profundity of 
general disintegration of personality Lundholm has explained in 
conational terms the abnormal psychical phenomena found on the 
various levels of profundity of disorder in the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis (5). Perhaps most notable is his explanation of the mental 
confusion characteristic of the deepest level of disorder in this 
psychosis as due to an oscillation of contrary impulses so rapid as 
to cause a deadlock. By means of the same hypothesis Lundholm 
explains also the phenomena of regression and of somnambulism. 
An interpretation of the latter disorder demands a recognition of 
the existence of personality-parts, or integrates of personality, other 
than the nuclear self. Lundholm’s view is that in general disintegra- 
tion of personality the control gained over these subordinate inte- 


*In addition, Lundholm maintains, we must postulate also the disintegrating 
effect upon personality of conative forces, e.g., the propensity to sleep. This is 
undoubtedly a justifiable extension of hormic theory. 
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grates of personality by sublimation is lost so that they come to 
assert themselves as independent and disturbing forces. 

Lundholm does not, however, explain a// mental disorders by 
means of the hypothesis of general disintegration of personality, 
for both obsessions and hysterias are held to be independent of such 
general disintegration. They are explained as due rather to the im- 
perfect integration brought about by repression. When a conflict 
arises between some “lower” desire or impulse and the master senti- 
ment of the nuclear personality, the former, because it involves a 
feeling of guilt or inferiority, may be repressed by subconscious 
rationalization, with the result that a true complex (with amnesia 
for the root event responsible for the repressed impulse) is formed. 
This complex may then manifest itself in obsessional or hysterical 


symptoms. Lundholm has shown that in hypnosis artificially pro- — 


duced parallels to all these pathological obsessional and hysterical 
symptoms may be found (6), the chief difference lying in the differ- 
ent conation responsible for each. In the case of the hypnotic paral- 
lels the repressing conation is essentially the impulse to submission, 
while in the true pathological cases the repressing conation arises 
from within the master sentiment of the nuclear personality. In 
none of these cases does Lundholm regard it as necessary to postu- 
late either general or localized cerebral dissociation, the purely cona- 
tional explanation in terms of repression being held to be sufficient. 

The evidence cited in favor of each of the opposing views may 
now be briefly indicated. Lundholm has made a number of ex- 
tremely interesting experimental observations of hypnotically in- 
duced anaesthesias, hallucinations, and amnesias (2, 3, 8). In the 
experimentally induced anaesthesias there was evident a striking 
inhibition of all the usual responses to the stimulus for which anaes- 
thesia had been suggested. These inhibitions were remarkable, more- 
over, in two respects. Firstly, they were overdone, so that, for ex- 
ample, the subject could not even direct the eyes toward the object 
for which visual anaesthesia had been induced, while such direction 
of the eyes can readily be achieved by a normal person with closed 
eyes. Secondly, the inhibitions extended only to voluntary activities, 
and not to reflexes. 

The interpretation suggested by Lundholm is that these anaes- 
thesias result from a subconscious impulse, set up by suggestion, to 
act as if the impression were not there. In other words, the instinc- 
tive impulse toward submission is utilized by the hypnotic operator 
to inhibit all tendencies to react to the stimuli used in the experiment. 
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There is involved here the conational theory of meaning, i.e., that 
the meaning of a cognized object results from the conations which 
it evokes. If these conations are inhibited, the object becomes mean- 
ingless and the subject acts as if it were not present. Indirect sup- 
port of the conational interpretation of hysterias is found in the 
fact that by suggestion conflicts can be set up which are then re- 
solved by the subject in hysterical or obsessional symptoms, de- 
scribed by Lundholm as “laboratory neuroses” (4).° 

Anaesthesias may perhaps be regarded as negative hallucina- 
tions, so that if the above interpretation of anaesthesias is correct it 
would seem that when an object is hallucinated upon suggestion, 
this would be an instance of the working of a subconscious impulse 
(arising from the impulse to submit) to act as if the object sug- 
gested as there actually were there. Lundholm’s experimental obser- 
vations support this interpretation, for here again the positive 
activity in accordance with the hallucination is overdone, and again 
no reflex activities are involved. The subject responds, by blinking, 
to a hallucinated light much more frequently and actively than does 
a normal person toward a real light, yet no contracture of the pupils 
occurs. 

Lundholm’s interpretation of amnesias involves essentially the 
same principles. True memory includes both thinking an event and 
knowing or believing that it is part of one’s experience. Only the 
latter, which depends upon the revival of the conation accompanying 
the original event, is affected in experimentally induced amnesia. In 
fact, on Lundholm’s view, all functional amnesia is to be interpreted 
as extreme lack of ego-reference due to inability to reactivate the 
original conation. This inability is caused by the repressing influ- 
ence of some other conation, which, in the case of hypnotically in- 
duced amnesias, is the impulse to submit. 

An essential feature of Lundholm’s theory, and one which is 
supported by his experimental observations, is that in amnesia no 
inability to think or to express the event for which there is amnesia 
is found. This constitutes, in Lundholm’s opinion, evidence against 
McDougall’s theory of dissociation, for if there were an actual iso- 
lation of a neural system, some interference in a the event 
would seem to be required. 


* Lundholm’s interpretation of functional anaesthesias was verified in independ- 
ent experiments conducted at the Psychological Institute of the Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, by Frank A. Pattie, Jr. (12). 

For a study related to the general problem under discussion, see also Pattie’s 
later article (13). 
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Lundholm’s general theory of the nature of hysterias is bolstered 
by its consonance with the hormic explanation of the closely allied 
hallucinations, certain approximations to anocetic sentience, and 
other abnormal psychical phenomena such as the delusions of the 
schizophrene. His theory as applied to amnesias in particular de- 
rives support from its harmony with the hormic interpretation of 
the cases of forgetting and lack of feeling of ego-reference occur- 
ring in normal life, from its consonance with the law of affinity of 
cognitive dispositions (7), and from the fact that it can account for 
the so-called “patchy” amnesias. 

Yet Lundholm admits some weight to the evidence cited by Mc- 
Dougall in favor of his theory of localized dissociations. The most 


essential features of this evidence must now be briefly sketched. | 


McDougall points to the sudden onset and disappearance of hys- 
terias at times of great emotional shock or at times of general rela- 
tive dissociation. This suddenness makes it seem improbable that 
these disorders should be due to repression, for it hardly seems 
plausible that repression should be set up so soon even if it might be 
suddenly relinquished. The fact that hysterias are often acquired 
during periods of general relative dissociation also favors the view 
that they involve localized dissociations, because such general dis- 
sociation is normally to be regarded as preparing the way for lo- 
calized dissociations. 

McDougall adduces as evidence the fact that in the disorders 
which he describes as due to dissociation there is actual neural dis- 
order “cases in which reflexes are reversed and other cases with such 
local symptoms as circumscribed areas of violent continued sweat- 
ing” (9, p. 153). He cites in support of his view also the com- 
placency of hysteric patients with their defects even when these are 
very gross. It appears that there is no discomfort—no neurasthenic 
symptoms indicating continued conflict, such as are always found 
where there is repression. Hence McDougall concludes that the ex- 
planation of hysteric symptoms cannot be made in terms of repres- 
sion but demands the acceptance of localized cerebral dissociation. 

Not only does McDougall believe Lundholm’s theory to be in- 
adequate to explain all the factors involved in hysterias, but he main- 
tains also that it involves Lundholm “in a grave inconsistency.” For 
the theory in question seems to McDougall to imply the reality of 
anoetic sentience* which Lundholm has repudiated as inconsistent 
with a thoroughly hormic psychology. 


Pe bs “= as: “Conscious quality arising from purely physical nervous process” 
p. 51). 
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The evaluation of the evidence brought forward for the oppos- 
ing theories that have been discussed will be made with special ref- 
erence to one form of hysteria—the amnesias, but what is said will 
in general apply to the other forms as well. 

Lundholm defines true memory as the thinking of an event and 
knowing or believing that it is part of one’s experience, i.e., involv- 
ing ego-reference. Without this feeling of ego-reference, repetition 
in imagination’ of previous mental content is merely an instance of 
rethinking an event without being true remembering. The feeling 
of ego-reference is therefore a necessary but not a sufficient condi- 
tion of true memory, for false recognition also undoubtedly occurs, 
i.e., one may think an event and believe it to be a part of one’s pre- 
vious experience without this latter actually being true. 

On Lundholm’s theory the feeling of ego-reference is deter- 
mined by a revival of the conation which accompanied the original 
event. It is important to notice, however, that the feeling of ego- 
reference and the feeling of reality are not the same. It might be 
logically demonstrated that an imagined event has actually occurred, 
i.e., is part of one’s experience, without the event being actually 
remembered, i.e., failure to reactivate the conation accompanying 
the original event would result in absence of feeling of ego-refer- 
ence. One would then say: “It must have happened, but I don’t 
remember it.” This is a clear case of belief engenderment in which 
the feeling of reality is due to the primordial impulse of deference, 
not to any special or secondary conation (7). 

Since true memory necessarily involves two factors—real repe- 
tition of a mental content, and the feeling of ego-reference, the fail- 
ure of memory—amnesia—may, in theory, be brought about in 
either of two ways. Either the repetition of the occurrence of the 
previous mental content or the feeling of ego-reference may be pre- 
vented. McDougall’s theory describes amnesias as due to the pre- 
vention of the former, a cognitive disposition being so effectively 
isolated by the dissociation of its neural equivalent from the re- 
mainder of the brain, that repetition of the previous mental content 
cannot occur. Lundholm’s theory describes the other alternative, 
the ego-reference being prevented by a suppression of the conation 
which determines it. 

The question now is whether both of these theoretically possible 
ways of bringing about amnesia actually occur. It seems probable 


*T am using the term imagination in McDougall’s sense as “thinking of remote 
objects” (11, p. 284). 
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that they do. Both McDougall and Lundholm present rather con- 
vincing, yet contrary, evidence. The conclusion suggests itself that 
they are describing different types of cases, McDougall dealing 
largely with amnesias acquired by violent shock during the first 
World War, Lundholm dealing with amnesias acquired in a less 
sudden and violent manner during civilian life or even under arti- 
ficial conditions. My suggestion is that in at least some of Mc- 
Dougall’s cases localized dissociation actually occurred; while in the 
majority of Lundholm’s cases, perhaps in all, it did not occur. Ap- 
plied to hysterias generally, this would mean that there might very 
well be evidence of neural disorder in McDougall’s cases, while in 
Lundholm’s such evidence would not be found. 

Lundholm’s objection to McDougall’s theory, namely, that if it 
were true interference with thinking the event ought to be found in 
amnesia, seems questionable. Dissociation prevents only the repeti- 
tion of a previous mental content. The event cannot be rethought, 
but it can be thought, i.e., the previously established cognitive dis- 
position cannot be brought to function again, but an entirely new 
cognitive disposition for the original event can be formed. 

Against McDougall’s contention that the very rapid acquire- 
ment of hysterias argues for his theory of dissociation, Lundholm 
maintains that it cannot be proved that the hysteria is actually ac- 
quired at the moment of the shock. He argues that repression may 
have been set up during a period of unconsciousness, and that there 
may have been preparation for it by previous repression. However, 
McDougall also points to instances where hysterias are acquired 
during waking life. Lundholm’s explanation is, therefore, indeed a 
possible but not a convincing one for the type of cases described by 
McDougall. 

McDougall’s evidence as to the complacency of hysteric patients 
with their defects does not seem to be easily accounted for in terms 
of repression. But it might be questioned whether such complacency 
actually occurs except when the hysterical disorder is acquired either 
by a shock which actually produces dissociation, or by hypnosis in 
which the subject’s complacency, if it is found, could be attributed 
to his assurance that the disorder is only temporary. 

As to McDougall’s contention that Lundholm’s interpretation of 
hysterias involves him in the inconsistency of implying anoetic sen- 
tience while he in another connection has repudiated it, it must be 
emphasized that Lundholm never admits true anoetic sentience but 
only approximations of it. These approximations, for example, 
occur, when a conflict has been set up between conations which nor- 
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mally give meaning to an object and the submissive tendency not 
to attend to an object for which anaesthesia has been suggested. In 
such cases there is no true anoetic sentience for the meaning of the 
object has only been reduced, not eliminated, by inhibition. 

In no cases of hypnotically induced anaesthesias is the reduction 
of meaning complete, for the very overdoing of the inhibition of 
responses to the object for which anaesthesia has been suggested is 
evidence of the subject’s continued awareness of the object. In fact, 
it seems correct to say that there is found in such cases rather a 
substitution of meanings attaching to the object than a reduction of 
meaning. The usual meanings of the object give way to a wholly 
unusual one. The object becomes now, primarily at least, an object 
to be avoided. This state of affairs is brought about by greatly 
weakening the usual conations by their drainage into the impulse to 
submit. Hence no true anoetic sentience is implied, for no meaning 
is asserted to arise without conation. 

In conclusion, I reiterate that two types of hysterias might well 
be admitted by both McDougall and Lundholm—hysterias involving 
local neural dissociation, and hysterias which do not. For, since 
Lundholm has also admitted the influence on mind of impairment 
of the brain in general cerebral dissociation, there seems, in view of 
McDougall’s evidence, to be good reason to admit also localized dis- 
sociations. And since McDougall welcomed hormic explanations 
wherever possible, it seems reasonable, in view of Lundholm’s evi- 
dence, that the latter’s hormic interpretation would be acceptable in 
the case of many nonviolently acquired hysterias. 
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PARENT-ADOLESCENT ADJUSTMENT, 
ITS MEASUREMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE* 


LELAND H. STOTT 
University of Nebraska 


‘ 


In a previous study of the responses of adolescents to questions 
concerning their home life (2) certain “‘patterns” of family life and 
of interaction among family members were described. One of these 
patterns was especially clear cut, and it appeared, without important 
variations, in the data from three separate residence groups. ‘this 
particular pattern was described as a “‘pattern of intrafamilial rela- 
tionships characterized by mutual confidence, affection and compan- 
ionability.”” It was also found that those youngsters who described 
their family situations as conforming to this pattern scored signifi- 
cantly higher in personality adjustment’ than those who did not thus 
characterize their families. 

In this earlier preliminary study the Thurstone method of factor 
analysis was employed. The study was based on the responses to 
only sixteen questions. The particular pattern referred to here was 
described in terms of only seven items, and while these items were 
quite consistent among themselves, they alone could hardly be re- 
garded as constituting a complete description of the variable. The 
next task then appeared to be that of determining whether the same 
or a similar grouping of items would emerge from an analysis of 
another, more ample and varied supply of questionnaire material. 
One of our purposes, in other words, was to check on the existence 
and identity of that particular variable which we called “confidence, 
affection and companionability” and perhaps to obtain a more ade- 
quate description of it in terms of any new items which might be 
found to be associated with it. 

It was also our purpose to inquire into the nature of the variable, 


* Submitted with the approval of the Director as Paper No. 298 Journal Series, 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Significant differences were found in mean scores in “independence” and 
“attitude toward home life” as well as scores on the “personal adjustment” (A) 
scale of Maller’s case Inventory. 
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and of its relationship with personality adjustment. Based, as it is, 
on reactions to questions of a rather personal nature, does a particu- 
lar youngster’s family-life description, conforming (or not con- 
forming) to this generalized pattern, represent the actual home 
situation? Or does it merely reflect the youngster’s personal adjust- 
ment to, or attitude toward, his home situation, which attitude might 
vary independently of the actual home situation? It is our hope 
in the present study to throw some light on this problem. 


MATERIALS, SUBJECTS, AND PROCEDURE 


As a part of a larger research project a new family-life question- 
naire of one hundred and fifty questions. was constructed. Many of 
these questions concerned such matters as the degree of mutual con- 
fidence enjoyed between the parents and the youngster, the amount 
of family co-operation and joint activity engaged in, the amount of 
good fellowship, congeniality and companionability enjoyed within 
the family group. The questions were worded so as to be answer- 
able in terms of the three alternative responses: F (frequently), O 
(occasionally), and R (rarely or never). 

This questionnaire, together with a battery of personality scales 
and other questionnaires, was administered to 490 young persons 
living on farms and in small farming communities of Lancaster 
County, Nebraska. They were attending small community high 
schools at the time the questionnaire was administered. They ranged 
in age between 13 and 20 years with a mean age of 15.4 years, and 
were approximately equally divided as to sex. Considerable effort 
was made to gain the confidence and good will of the subjects. They 
were given assurance that the results would be treated in the strict- 
est of confidence so far as they personally were concerned. It is 
believed that in the vast majority of cases the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire items were conscientiously given. 

The “item synonymization” method described by Lentz and 
Whitmer (1) was used in the analysis of the results. The first task 
was to select a single item from the one hundred and fifty which 
seemed most clearly concerned with some important aspect of our 
“confidence, affection and companionability” pattern. The “key 
item” selected was as follows: “Where your personal affairs are 
concerned, do you think: ‘what my folks don’t know won’t hurt 
them’?”’ It was presumed that the answer “frequently” to this ques- 
tion indicated a lack of mutual confidence between the youngster and 
his parents (the negative aspect of the variable) and that the answer 
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“rarely,” on the other hand, indicated a closeness of relationship—a 
tendency to share confidences and experiences with the parents (the 
positive aspect). 

With the “‘key item” selected, the process consisted simply in the 
determination of the degree to which that item was correlated with 
every other item in the questionnaire. These relationships were de- 
termined in terms of percentage differences. The 490 subjects were 
first divided into two groups. Those who gave the answer “rarely” 
to the key question made up one group (the positive group), while 
those who answered “frequently” or “‘occasionally” were placed in 
the second (negative) group. Then the percentage of “frequently” 
answers from each of these two groups to every other item in the 
questionnaire was determined. A percentage difference which was 
at least three times its standard error was taken to indicate a sig- 
nificant degree of correlation. Any item thus found to be signifi- 
cantly related to either the positive or the negative response to the 
key item was regarded as having meaning in common with the key 
item. 


DESCRIPTION AND IDENTIFICATION OF THE FAMILY-LIFE VARIABLE 


The positive aspect of the “synonymy” thus determined may be 
seen in the following list of items. They are arranged in the order 
of the magnitude of the relationship with the key item. 


Those young folks who answered that in their relationships with 
their parents, they rarely assumed the attitude expressed by “what 
my folks don’t know won’t hurt them” also tended to say that: 


They try out what their parents advise. 

They deserve the punishment they get. 

Every member of the family has “his say” in what the family does as a 
group. 

Their parents listen to their side when they disagree with the parents. 

Their parents sometimes admit that they are wrong. 

They like to do extra little things to please the other members of the 
family. 

They get their information on sex from the parents. 

They would enjoy being shut in with the family on a rainy day. 

Their families go to shows, parties, and entertainments together as 
family groups. 

They do not object to having father read their personal mail. 

Their parents help them to overcome their mistakes. 

When their parents refuse to allow them to do something, a reason is 
given for the refusal. 

The family members enjoy working together. 


a 
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They “turn down” chances to go out with others in order to keep 
appointments to do things with the family. 

They do not object to having mother read their personal mail. 

They let their parents in on their “big moments.” 

Their parents trust them to behave properly when away from them. 

Their parents kiss each other goodbye when one of them leaves for the 
day. 

Their parents kiss in greeting after being separated for the day. 

Their parents talk over their future with them. 

Their parents enjoy having the young folks’ friends around. 

Their families have good times together at home. 


The total picture presented is one of affection, companionability, 
thoughtfulness, fairness, sympathy, and helpfulness one for another, 
as well as the mutual trust and confidence between parents and chil- 
dren which is implied in the “rarely” answer to the key item. 

The negative aspect of the synonymy is presented in the set of 
items to follow. Those of our subjects who admitted that they, in 
their relationships with their parents, frequently or occasionally 
think “‘what my parents don’t know won’t hurt them,” also tended to 
admit that : 


They think “Oh, what’s the use” after trying to explain their conduct 
to their parents. 

They “talk back” to mother. 

They get scolded for every little thing. 

Father resents it when they disagree with him. 

Other young folks seem to have more fun with their families than they. 

Their parents do things that make them appear foolish. 

Father nags and scolds. 

They have more fun away from home. 

They would be re proud of mother if she would change some of 
her ways. 

Their parents “pester” them to find out where they go and what they do. 

They think their families pick on them. 

Their parents disapprove of their friends. 

That it seems as if their families treat them “like a child.” 

Mother resents it when they disagree with her. 

Mother says “because I told you so” when asked why a certain thing is 
required. 

Mother nags and scolds. 

They habitually leave the place without telling anyone where they are 
going. 

They “talk back” to father. 

They hesitate to talk frankly with either parent. 

They would be more proud of father if he would change some of his 
ways. 

Their parents make fun of their mistakes. 
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Mother irritates them with her “fussing and stewing.” 


They think their parents are stingy for not giving them more spending 
money. 


Father is too busy to pay any attention to the family. 

Their parents would make fun of them if they told them about their 
pet peeves. 

There are times when someone in the family ‘“won’t speak” to the others. 

They get disgusted with the way father acts in public. 

The family breakfast is a gloomy affair. 

They do not like to change their plans to suit those of the family. 

Father is the complaining kind. 

They are told to keep still when they try to argue with mother. 

They disagree with mother. 

Father says “because I told you to” when asked why a certain thing is 
required. 

They are constantly being told not to spend so much money. 

Parents try to get them to tell “every little thing.” 

They are told to keep still when they try to argue with father. 

They disagree with father. 

Their friends are uncomfortable around their parents. 

They think their parents hold grudges against them. 

They get disgusted with the way mother acts in public. 

If they had their choice they would trade parents with someone. 


In addition to the tendency not to confide in parents, these items 
describe a lack of companionability within the family and of mutual 
affection and respect between parents and child. They express a 
definite feeling that the parents are unfair and dictatorial. They 
show a lack of acceptance or appreciation of the parents—a definitely 
critical attitude on the part of the child. The picture presented is 
quite clearly the negative aspect of our original “confidence, affec- 
tion, and companionability” pattern. 


THE NATURE OF VARIABLE 


The material presented thus far in this report is descriptive of, 
and serves to verify, the existence of an important family-life vari- 
able—a factor which, assuming the sincerity of our subjects’ re- 
ports, is vitally related to the success or failure of the family, from 
the standpoint of the adolescent child. Our next task was to in- 
vestigate further the nature of this family-life variable. We wished 
to determine whether or to what extent it is descriptive of the gen- 
eral objective home environment, or to what extent it is indicative 
only of the personal adjustment of the individual adolescent to his 
parents and his home situation. 

In order to obtain a quantitative rating in this variable for each 
individual of our group, the 22 items constituting the positive and 
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the 42? items making up the negative aspects of the “synonymy” 
were taken together and regarded as a scale. The variable “score” 
was the number of positive items answered “frequently,” plus the 
number of negative items answered “rarely.” 


Part scores were also obtained in order to estimate the reliability 
of the measure. This was done by taking the 64 items in the order 
in which they occurred in the questionnaire and numbering them 1 
to 64. The two part scores were based on the odd- and the even- 
numbered items respectively. The uncorrected correlation between 
these part scores was .84. When stepped up by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, the reliability coefficient became .91. We may con- 
clude, then, that a score in this variable is a reasonably reliable in- 
dicator of something either in the environment, or in the social 
adjustment or personality make-up of the youngster. 


The complete questionnaire containing the items with which we 
are here concerned was originally designed for the purpose of ob- 
taining information regarding the objective home environment and 
particularly its social aspects. Any scores derived from the ques- 
tionnaire material, therefore, were presumed to be quantitative in- 
dices of some of these social apects of the total home situation. If 
this presumption were true, then two youngsters from the same 
home and reacting to the questions with regard to the same home 
situation would be expected to obtain similar scores. Our sample 
included 84 sibling pairs. The correlation between these sets of sib- 
ling scores was only + .23 with a standard error of .10. 


This insignificant correlation indicates that our measure, al- 
though reliable as was shown above, is not a valid indicator of any 
aspect of the objective home environment which is necessarily con- 
stant from one child to another. A low score, in other words, may 
not be taken as a dependable indication of a generally undesirable 
home environment. It does not necessarily indicate that the habits, 
attitudes, and inclinations of the parents are generally such as to 
render difficult the formation of congenial and happy relationships 
with all their children. The variable with which we are dealing, 
then, must relate to something in the home situation which has per- 
sonal significance to the individual child, or to something in the 
personal make-up of the child himself. Further evidence regarding 
the nature of the variable as measured by our scale will now be 
presented and discussed. 


* The key item, being negative, is included in this number. 
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As was stated in the beginning, scores for our subjects on certain 
personality scales were available. One of these scales was the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality—Secondary Series.* This scale provides 
a “total-adjustment” score which is a combination of two main 
scores, “self-adjustment” and “social adjustment.’’ Each of these 
two, in turn, is broken down into six components. Correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed indicating the relationships between our vari- 
able and these adjustment scores. They are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN THE “FAMILY-LIFE” VARIABLE AND SCORES ON THE 
CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY 


California Test Score 


Total adjustment 
I. Self-adjustment 
a. Self-reliance 
b. Sense of personal worth 
c. Sense of personal freedom 
d. Feeling of belonging 
e. Freedom from withdrawing tendencies 
f. Freedom from nervous symptoms 
II. Social adjustment 
Social standards 
. Social skills 
Freedom from antisocial tendencies 
. Family relations 
School relations 


a. 
b 
d 
e. 
f. 


The coefficients are all large enough to be quite reliable statis- 
tically. Some of them, furthermore, are large enough to indicate 
that the variable measured by our scale has much in common with 
certain aspects of personality adjustment as measured by the Cali- 
fornia test. “Total adjustment’ as well as the part score “‘social 
adjustment” correlate with the “family-life’’ score to the extent of 
+ .62. With “self-adjustment” the correlation is + .50, while its 
six components give correlations ranging from + .27 for “self- 
reliance” to + .55 for “sense of personal freedom.’ With the ex- 
ception of that for component d, “family relations,” the correlations 
with the components of “social adjustment” range between + .27 
and + .44. With the “family relations’? component, however, the 
correlation coefficient is + .65. When corrected for attenuation this 
coefficient becomes + .81. 

It seems clear then that our “fami!y-life” scale is a measure of 


* This test was devised by Ernest W. Tiegs, Willis W. Clark, and Louis P. 
Thorpe and published by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 
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individual family adjustment. The above correlations between this 
“family adjustment” score and the California test scores mean that 
those adolescents who have difficulty in making adequate adjust- 
ments, particularly in their general social contacts, tend strongly to 
be the same individuals whose personal relations with their parents 
and families are not happy. The correlations result largely from the 
fact that our family-life scale is also, for the most part, a measure of 
individual adjustment—the adjustment of the individual adolescent 
to his parents and his family situation. They may not be interpreted 
with any degree of assurance as representing directly causal relation- 
ships between a generalized factor in the home environment and the 
adjustments of the children. To put the matter in another way, it 
appears that the family-life scale measures directly a result of the 
home environment, and only indirectly does it reflect the home en- 
vironment as such. 


DIscussION 


Actually this “home environment” is quite different for children 
of different ages and temperaments in the same family. Each child 
must necessarily assume a unique role as he interacts with his par- 
ents and other members of the family. This uniqueness of role 
might even mean quite different parental and family treatment for 
each child. Parents, in their attempts at just and equitable handling 
of the family group, adopt a somewhat different attitude toward each 
member and deal with him in accordance with the particular group- 
imposed role which he plays. Often these roles and the treatment 
which they entail are resented. The child feels that he is being im- 
posed upon or discriminated against. Thus what might have been 
slight original differences in temperament or in energy or motiva- 
tion might, in a relatively short time, lead to rather large differences 
through learning. As the interacting roles are repeatedly performed, 
the attitudes and behavior patterns characteristic of each are devel- 
oped. The same general family situation, then, actually constitutes 
quite different effective environments for different children as each 
assumes his role. The interrelationships of family life are prime 
factors in determining the direction of personality growth. The 
normal outcome is considerable diversification in attitude and adjust- 
ment. As a result of this diversification in development and the asso- 
ciated differences in parental treatment, one child might become ex- 
tremely critical and even bitter toward the same parents and the 
same general home situation to which another might make quite an 
adequate and happy adjustment. 


t 
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It is felt that too little attention has been given this problem of 
individual adjustment in the family. The difficulty which untrained 
parents commonly experience in trying to follow the advice of the 
child guidance experts and to use the available scientific information 
in rearing their children is due to the fact that the principles and 
generalizations which they hear and read seem to them not to apply 
in any particular instance. They have difficulty making general 
principles fit each unique problem. As a requisite for really equitable 
treatment within the family, parents need a clearer realization and 
appreciation of the importance of individual family roles in develop- 
ment. They need maturity and se/f-insight, as well as insight into 
the child’s individual situation and his temperamental make-up. 
Many instances of parental failure—instances where the child of 
“good” parents with fine attitudes and the noblest of purposes does 
not turn out well—are chargeable to the parents’ failure to distin- 
guish between their own purposes and desires, and the peculiar 
individual needs of the child. The “black sheep” of the “good fam- 
ily” is often the result of parental failure, either to see that parti- 
cular individual problem or to cope successfully with it. 

A satisfactory “family adjustment” as indicated by a high score 
on our scale then might mean the happy circumstance of a family 
role harmonious with the particular temperamental disposition of 
the individual—a combination favorable to the development of de- 
sirable attitudes and traits and to happy personal adjustment. In 
other instances a satisfactory adjustment to the family situation 
might have resulted from parental insight and the wise handling of 
an individual situation which otherwise might not have worked out 
so favorably for the child. 

An unhappy adjustment, on the other hand, may be taken to in- 
dicate a measure of parental failure so far as that particular child 
is concerned. The parent has failed to understand, or to concern 
himself with, the intricate set of role-determining interactions pecu- 
liar to his family sufficiently to appreciate the problem presented by 
that individual child and to make the necessary adjustments himself 
for a happy relationship. Our scale, then, although it does not meas- 
ure the general objective home environment, probably does reflect 
the character of the effective home environment of the individual 
child. It indicates the extent to which the interactions between him- 
self and his family, from his standpoint, involve “confidence, mutual 
trust, affection, and companionability” and hence are satisfying and 
constructive to him personally. 
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SUMMARY 


A study by use of Lentz’s “item synonymization” method was 
made of a questionnaire designed to obtain information from young 
persons concerning their home environments. In this analysis the 
existence of an important variable in family relationships was veri- 
fied. Sixty-four items of the questionnaire were found to be re- 
lated to this variable. In terms of these items, the variable ranges 
from mutual affection, companionability, a sense of fairness, help- 
fulness, and a feeling of sympathy between adolescent and parents 
at one extreme of the scale, to a feeling that the parents are unfair 
and dictatorial, that they are not worthy of confidence and that little 
affection or congeniality is present in the relationship, at the other 
extreme. 

The 64 questions which formed the “synonymy” were regarded 
as a scale and quantitative scores for 490 subjects were obtained. 
The split-half, Spearman-Brown reliability of the scale was found 
to be .91. 

A correlation of only + .22 with a standard error of .13 between 
scores of 51 pairs of siblings was taken to indicate that the scale was 
not a valid measure of the general home environment but that the 
variable involved was something more personal. 

In order to study further the nature of the variable, correlations 
were computed between it and the scores on the California Test of 
Personality—Secondary Series. The family-life variable was found 
to be related to “total adjustment” and to “social adjustment” each 
to the extent of + .62. The correlation with “family relations,” a 
component of “social adjustment,” was + .65, and when this coeffi- 
cient was corrected for attenuation due to the unreliability of the 
scales, it became + .81. The correlation with “self-adjustment” was 
+ .50. 

These correlations, in connection with the fairly high reliability 
and insignificant sibling correlation of the family-life scores, were 
interpreted to mean that our scale is also a measure of adjustment. 
It is a measure of the personal adjustment of the individual adoles- 
cent to his parents and family situation. It might be regarded as a 
measure of the adequacy of the adolescent-parent relationship from 
the standpoint of the adolescent. It might further be regarded as a 
measure of parental success or failure so far as that particular child 
is concerned. 

The significance of this study lies in its emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the individual parent-child relationship. It stresses the fact 
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that every child in the family occupies a unique position and assumes 
a unique role in family interaction, and that slight original differ- 
ences in temperament or motivation soon become important differ- 
ences, as roles are assumed and practiced in the daily contacts of 
family and social life. Because of these differences, the same gen- 
eral family situation might constitute very different effective en- 
vironments to different children in the family. Hence it is quite 
important that the parent make a study of, and gain insight into the 
unique individual problem of, each child, if he is to be successful in 
achieving happy and helpful relationships with all his children. 
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EVALUATION OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO NORMAL 
CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE* 


MARGUERITE R. HERTZ 


Western Reserve University 


In surveying the literature on the Rorschach method, one is 
impressed with the limited research devoted primarily to the “nor- 
mal” child. The subnormal, the neurotic, the psychotic, the psycho- 
pathic, the problem child, and other deviates have received attention. 
But the child whose adjustment is more or less adequate has been 
neglected. For the purpose of convenience, the research in the 
area of normal childhood may be classified as is customarily done, 
into the preschool child, the grade school child, and the adolescent 
of the junior high school and senior high school. 


AGE DIsTRIBUTION OF STUDIES 


The Rorschach method should be of service in the study of the 
personality of children in the lower age groups because younger 
children are so freely active, imaginative, and expressive. One is 
disappointed, therefore, to note how few studies have been devoted 
to the lower age levels. Studies of children 6 to 9 years of age are 
equally rare. 


Few results have been reported’ for homogeneous groups at 
each of these levels (4): 


2-5 years, Klopfer and Margulies (22) 


6-7 years, Dubitscher, Kerr, Klopfer and Margulies, Paulsen (27) 
8-9 years, Dubitscher, Kerr. 


Some studies based on heterogeneous groups include the lower ages 
(Dubitscher, Kerr, Kerr and Vernon, Dunmire, 6). ; 


* Paper read in part before the Eastern Psychological Association, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April, 1941. 

* When references are not indicated, the reader is directed to the summary of 
Davidson and Klopfer, Rorschach Research Exchange, 1938, 3, 37-43. 
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The preadolescent and adolescent years are better represented in 
literature. Each age level, from 10 to 15 years, has received atten- 
tion: 

10 years, Lopfe, Loosli-Usteri 

11 years, Schneider, Dubitscher, Kerr, Lopfe, Loosli-Usteri 


12 years, Schneider, Dubitscher, Lépfe, Loosli-Usteri, Hertz (11), Hertz 
and Baker (13, 14) 
' 13 years, Schneider, Dubitscher, Kerr, Kerr and Vernon 

14 years, Schneider 


15 years, Schneider, Kerr and Vernon, Hertz (11), Hertz and Baker 
(13, 14), 


More extensive studies appear for heterogeneous groups, frequently 
including a wide range of ages: 

6-10 years, Dubitscher 

6-14 years, Dubitscher and Vernon 

5-11 years, Dunmire (6) 

9-12 years, Kerr, Kerr and Vernon 

10-12 years, Loosli-Usteri, Shapiro-Pollack (30), Suarés (31), Lopfe and 
Vernon. 

10-13 years, Maza (25), Dubitscher 

12-16 years, Hertz 

13-15 years, Behn-Eschenburg. 


A diversity of problems has been investigated in this area of 
normal childhood. The personality of the child has been examined 
in its mental and emotional aspects, and norms have been established 
for chronological and mental age levels. Age and sex differences 
have been reported (Behn-Eschenburg, 2; Dubitscher, 5; Lopfe, 
24; Loosli-Usteri, 23; Hertz, 11; Hertz and Baker, 13, 14; Klop- 
fer and Margulies, 22; Paulsen, 27; Vernon, 36, 37; Davidson and 
Klopfer, 4). The development of personality with emphasis upon 
its constancy and variability has been treated (Klopfer, 20, 21; 
Thornton and Guilford, 32; Bryn, 3; Suarés, 31; Loosli-Usteri, 
23; Hertz, 11; Hertz and Baker, 13, 14). 

Other problems include the study of racial differences (Loosli- 
Usteri, 23; Shapiro-Pollack, 30) and heredity, to demonstrate fam- 
ily similarities, twin similarity, and the influence of heredity and 
environment on personality (Kerr, 18; Troup, 35; Saudek, 29). 

As a result of this research, progress has been made in the study 
of the personality of children. The method has inspired students to 
deal with real aspects of the child’s development rather than static 
qualities. It has furnished promising hypotheses and demonstrated 
alluring possibilities for future study. But, on the whole, much of 
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the research is inadequate and limited. It has shown a decided lag 
in terms of its importance. Relatively isolated problems have been 
attacked. Many of the techniques and interpretations are subject to 
criticism. Only a few approaches have been made which satisfy 
scientific criteria. Most serious of all, unscientific techniques have 
been accorded unjustified tolerance, and results based on doubtful 
data have gained too wide acceptance. 


In evaluating these studies, several problems suggest themselves : 
(1) the reliability of the method with all ages of children; (2) the 
availability of criteria for scoring factors at different ages; (3) the 
adequacy of the norms available; and (4) the validity of the inter- 
pretations of the records of children. 


RELIABILITY 


Systematic study for the lower age levels is lacking as to the 
most efficient method of administering the test to children, the 
degree of uniformity necessary in the procedures, the value of me- 
chanical devices (photographs, outlines), and the extent to which 
the “inquiry” should be prosecuted for obtaining additional in- 
formation. 


The Rorschach method has not yet been established as reliable 
with children under 10 years of age. It is not known whether chil- 
dren react consistently to the ink-blots. Reliability may not be 
assumed even if one grants Piotrowski’s (28) dictum that reliabil- 
ity and validity are inseparably interdependent, for the validity of 
the method has not been established for younger children. 


AVAILABLE CRITERIA 


Scoring the records of younger children requires specified cri- 
teria for certain Rorschach categories, such as the normal D, F+, 
P, and O. Standards are not yet available, however, for children’s 
groups under 10 years of age. It is not known what are normal 
details for these younger groups, what is an accurately seen form, 
what a popular response. In the studies today, criteria based on 
adolescent or adult groups are employed, or the scoring is judged 
subjectively by the examiner. 


Scoring criteria must be established for the younger age groups 
as well as for the older, according to systematic and statistical pro- 
cedure. To the extent that the scoring system is standardized, the 
interpretation of the records will be the more reliable and valid. 
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ADEQUACY OF NorMS 


Interpretation of children’s records implies a comparison of the 
child with other children in his group. This means that norms for 
the various Rorschach categories must be employed. As already in- 
dicated, some norms are available for many age groups. But enor- 
mous gaps remain to be filled in, especially in levels below 10. In the 
absence of norms, many examiners judge responses on the basis of 
“experience.” Without standards of comparison, however, even the 
most competent Rorschach examiner can have only a vague idea of 
the personality of the normal child. Interpretations on this basis 
are personal, highly subjective, and yield results of doubtful value. 


The examiner frequently uses norms which are available, but 
which have been based on other age groups. It is obvious that what 
is normal or abnormal for the adult is not normal or abnormal for 
the child. Thus one cannot find ‘‘abnormal’’ indications in the rec- 
ords of children, until one has a standard of normality for the group 
of like age. It is not known, for example, how many normal details, 
accurately seen forms, or popular forms fall within a range of nor- 
mality for children of specific age ranges. Until such norms are 
available, results cannot be characterized as typical or atypical for 
any one child. 


Even norms that are available are not based, as a rule, on scien- 
tific studies. A survey of the norms (4) reported will show that 
in many cases they are based on groups, inadequate in number, 
poorly defined, with variability rarely indicated, and the procedure 
by which they have been established rarely described. 


The number and selection of the subjects are important con- 
siderations. Too often, when results are reported for “representa- 
tive” groups, they have been selected by convenience, and are not 
truly representative. Further, most emphasis has been placed on 
large heterogeneous groups, embracing wide age intervals and ran- 
dom samples of the population. Experience with age, sex, develop- 
mental, and racial differences impresses one with the need for norms 
based on homogeneous rather than heterogeneous groups. 

Another important problem basic to the validity of the method 
is the determination of psychologically significant norms at various 
ages, a subject which has not been prosecuted to any extent. Studies 
of the genesis of form, movement, color, whole and details, and the 
like, would give a sequence of Rorschach patterns which charac- 
teristically emerge and would furnish norms in dynamic terms. 
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Illustrative of this approach is the study by Dworetzki (7) of 
the evolution of perception in relation to genetic development based 
on the Rorschach ink-blots and ambiguous designs with children 3 
to 5 years of age. Three patterns were identified: primitive globali- 
zation (syncretism), analysis, and synthesis. Each was further dif- 
ferentiated into five age types ranging from a primitive global type, 
where structures are undifferentiated and fixed at the lower age 
levels, to a final type at puberty, where perception is influenced by 
emotional factors, especially by conflict between rigid objectivity 
and rich imagination. 

A similar approach to the Rorschach norms would make them 
psychologically more significant. Klopfer and Margulies (22) have 
made a beginning in this direction in their genetic study of the early 
reactions of children, 2 to 7 years of age. 

There can be little doubt of the great need for a systematic de- 
termination of psychologically meaningful norms embracing differ- 
ent age levels, or at least different age ranges, different mental levels 
within these age ranges, and possibly different levels of maturity. 

_ Again, if the original criteria on which Rorschach factors have 
been identified are ambiguous, no amount of statistics will make the 
norms reliable. If Rorschach M, for example, is scored to include 
both human and animal movement, the norms for M, no matter how 
systematically developed, are not the norms for the M as Rorschach 
conceived it. This likewise applies to those norms presented for D 
and F+, about which there has been considerable debate (9). 

When age and sex differences are reported, few indications ap- 
pear as to the reliability of the findings. Although simple observed 
differences between groups cannot be taken as indicative of true 
differences, many studies base conclusions on just such differences. 
Sex differences, for example, in movement and color factors and in 
the synthesis of form and color, have been reported for six-year-old 
children (Klopfer, 19). Studies in progress at the Brush Founda- 
tion based on 150 boys and 150 girls, 6 years of age, fail to sub- 
stantiate these differences. 

Reports by Loosli-Usteri (23), based on children 10 to 13 years 
of age, show the personality of children to be predominantly “pure 
extratensive,” the constrictive types absent, the ambiequal appearing 
in girls and not in boys, and introversive types characteristic of clin- 
ical cases. Despite the fact that groups are compared and results 
expressed in terms of averages, no attempt is made to establish their 
reliability. Again, the investigation by Suarés (31) is a study which 
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assembles a small group of individuals, 21 boys and 21 girls, of 
varying ages (10 to 13 years), retests them at varying intervals 
(2 to 5 years), and establishes age and sex differences with no indi- 
cations of reliability. Results point to predominant extratensiveness 
in girls 12 to 14 years of age, and predominant introversiveness in 
boys 15 to 18 years of age. In half of the girls and three fourths 
of the boys, the personality does not change. Despite the lack of 
reliability of these data, they have furnished the basis for important 
conclusions concerning the constancy of the personality of adoles- 
cents in the manual by Loosli-Usteri (23, p. 59). 

The Brush studies lead to opposed conclusions in many respects. 
They show that the picture of the adolescent from 12 to 15 years 
in boys and girls of high intelligence is predominantly one of change. 
They reliably exhibit changes in intra-psychic activity, emotional 
responsiveness to the world, extratensiveness, and constriction of 
the personality from 12 to 15 years of age. Boys and girls are 
reliably more introversive at 15 than at 12, and reliably more girls 
than boys are introversive, results which are at variance with those 
of Suarés. An introversial swing or a contraction of the whole per- 
sonality appears to be characteristic of the period from 12 to 15 
years of age. When constancy is shown, it is more frequent with 
the introversive groups, and where change occurs, it is reliably in 
the introversive direction for both sexes (Hertz, 11; Hertz and 
Baker, 13). Again, the fifteen-year-old children are less impersonal 
and objective in their approach to reality and more influenced by 
emotional factors. A decrease in rigid objectivity also has been 
shown reliably to accompany the increase in imaginative living and 
the withdrawal from outer contacts (Hertz and Baker, 14). 

While differences among these studies mentioned may be due to 
the sample of the children studied, the socioeconomic status, race, 
culture, intelligence, and other factors, these discrepancies pointedly 
illustrate the need for statistically established results. There is no 
justification for reporting quantitative data, e.g., age and sex differ- 
ences, as “results” without some indication of their reliability. The 
constancy of the personality is an important problem in psychology, 
and systematic studies should be set up to study the permanence of 
traits or shifts, their direction and design, wherever they occur. 


DETERMINATION OF PUBESCENT STATUS 


Another problem results from uncritical interpretation of Ror- 
schach results in terms of pubescent development, merely because 
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they are obtained in the adolescent age range. One study interprets 
Rorschach results for subjects 12 to 15 years of age in terms of 
emotional imbalance, inner conflicts and maladjustments of puberty, 
although there are no indications of the pubescent status of the sub- 
jects (Shapiro-Pollack, 30). Again, the presence of the ambiequal 
type of personality in girls 10 to 13 years of age is explained in 
terms of the conflict and inner turmoil characteristic of the pre- 
pubertal age or the pubertal crisis (Loosli-Usteri, 23). In another 
study, age differences based upon a comparison of norms presented 
for the adolescent age range by various investigators are interpreted 
in terms of puberty. Emotional stability, for example, is precarious 
“before and during puberty,” and a decrease in movement and color 
“foreshadows approaching puberty” (Davidson and Klopfer, 4). 

Klopfer, Burchard, et al. (21) offer valuable hypotheses based 
on empirical evidence for pubertal and prepubertal patterns. They 
postulate that the introversial swing is a pubertal pattern, constric- 
tion characteristic of prepuberty, and dilation an index of post- 
puberty. Subsequent case studies incorporate these findings despite 
the fact they have not been subjected to systematic validation (Troup 
and Klopfer 34). Again a serviceable list of Rorschach patterns 
with their corresponding psychological values is published including 
the patterns of puberty; unfortunately no distinction appears be- 
tween hypothetical and validated data (Klopfer, 20). 

A preliminary study (12) of these hypotheses at the Brush 
Foundation based on 70 records of 35 girls tested at 12 and 15 
years of age, with reference to both age and pubescent development, 
substantiates many of these findings, with certain reservations. An 
introversial swing appears to accompany pubescence. But since in- 
troversiveness is not characteristic of girls pubescent for 1 to 18 
months at 12 years and is definitely characteristic of fifteen-year-old 
girls of similar pubescent status, it appears to be indicative of late 
pubescence. Constriction of the personality is verified as a pre- 
pubertal pattern, but it is also a pattern of chronologically early 
sexual maturity, since it occurs in pubescents at twelve years of age. 
Dilation is corroborated as a post-pubertal pattern. Lability and 
emotional instability appear to be concomitants of puberty in girls 
who mature at twelve years of age, but not in those who mature at 
fifteen. Attainment of early puberty appears to be accompanied by 
heightened emotions. Children who mature later tend to be more 
stable emotionally. 

Thus personality changes discernible within certain age ranges 
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are associated not only with puberty but also with advance in age. 
They must be viewed as evidences of general maturity, rather than 
of puberty alone—developments due to the interaction of physio- 
logical change, social experience, and pressure from the social world 
without. It is therefore imperative to study children in terms of 
their pubertal status in seeking the precise relationship between per- 
sonality development and pubescence. 


VALIDITY OF INTERPRETATION OF RECORDS 


Probably one of the most important problems involved in the 
evaluation of these studies of children is that of the validity of the 
interpretation of the records of the normal child. The validity of 
the Rorschach method has been studied in large part by comparison 
of the categories with other objective criteria by means of cor- 
relational technique, by comparisons of contrasted groups, and by 
individual case studies. Some of these studies have been based on 
“normal” children. 

A few correlational studies based on children show satisfactory 
relationships between certain Rorschach factors suggesting intel- 
lectual traits and other criteria of intelligence (Hertz, 8, 10; Ver- 
non, 36, 37). They also reveal some degree of correspondence be- 
tween indices of emotionality and (a) other measures of emotional 
stability (Hertz, 8); (b) introversion and extroversion (Vaughn 
and Krug, 35) and (c) Allport’s ascendance-submission indices 
(Hertz, 8; Vernon, 36, 37). 

Validity has also been studied by the method of comparing 
groups of different personality pictures and varying intelligence on 
the basis of the Rorschach factors. Groups of normal children in- 
vestigated include those of average intelligence (Kerr, 17; Loosli- 
Usteri, 23; Lopfe, 24; Hertz, 8, 10; Hunter, 15); preschool chil- 
dren (Klopfer, 19; Paulsen, 27); stable and unstable adolescents, 
ascendant, and submissive adolescents (Hertz, 8); stutterers and 
nonstutterers (Meltzer, 26); and various age and sex groups 
(Suarés, 31; Loosli-Usteri, 23 ; Shapiro-Pollack, 30; Hertz, 8, 11, 12; 
Hertz and Baker, 13, 14). 

A few case studies with normal children have been reported to 
demonstrate the validity of the method (Troup and Klopfer, 34; 
Kerr, 17; Hunter, 15; Jacobson, 16). 

For the most part, however, clinical studies based on adult pa- 
tients afford the chief evidence of the validity of the Rorschach 
method. Comparisons of mentally disordered groups and problem 
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cases, and analysis of the individual records of abnormal individuals 
furnish the basis for most of the results to date. It is obvious that 
results based on adult studies and clinical material are not adequate 
for the interpretation of the records of normal children. It has been 
amply demonstrated that for the most part, they lack scientific pro- 
cedure. Few reports are based on systematic research with adequate 
checks, systematic records, and careful description of the procedure 
followed. 

Even in those studies based on children, few systematic presenta- 
tions appear, most of the results being in terms of observations of 
clinicians or casual comparisons with case material. Stimulating 
leads are furnished, it is true. Thus, one investigator observes that 
he can apply “the same interpretative principles to children’s re- 
sponses as have been used for adults” (22). Another reports that 
every child who, in the opinion of the psychologist, required psy- 
chiatric study produced a “disturbed”’ Rorschach (27, p. 28). These 
are promising hypotheses which await further research. Only re- 
sults based on proven analyses, however, can be accepted as valid. 

Most important, indiscriminate application of the findings based 
on adult and psychiatric material must be challenged. Meanings ac- 
cepted for adults or adolescents cannot be applied to younger chil- 
dren. Rorschach patterns are not equally valid at all age levels. 
Before one accepts the assertion, for example, that creative imagina- 
tion does not function below the age of 6, inquiry must be made as 
to the significance of the M at 6 years of age. There is no basis for 
the assumption that 4 M indicative of rich imaginative interpreta- 
tion at 16 is indicative of a similar degree or quality of that activity 
at 8 years of age. 


In like manner, patterns validated on psychiatric material may 
not apply to children. Experience has impressed many that certain 
patterns occurring in children resemble those identified with pathol- 
ogy in adults (22). Thus confabulation and contamination and low 
M, P, and many “F—” appear frequently in children’s records (Klop- 
fer and Margulies, 22; Paulsen, 27). 

There can be no doubt that interpretations of the records of 
children are still highly speculative. With justification, then, Loosli- 
Usteri censures any procedure which interprets the records of chil- 
dren, intuitively, depending upon some vague and unsubstantiated 
results in Rorschach’s original article (23, p. 45). Beck, too, cautions 
that results for children rest upon insecure bases (1, pp. 2-3). 
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SUMMARY 


It is contended that the Rorschach method is successful in an- 
alyzing the personality of children, that it permits an understanding 
of their “private worlds” and offers an insight into the underlying 
mechanisms of personality. In child deviates, it suggests therapeutic 
approaches ; it gauges the effectiveness of treatment and the extent 
of recovery. In short, it works. Despite the subjectivity of the scor- 
ing, the sparsity of the norms, the reliance on clinical validation, 
the interpretation in terms of results from adult or psychiatric ma- 
terial, the method, from the pragmatic point of view, is valid for 
use with normal children. 

Because of such clinical and pragmatic evidence, it is justifiable 
perhaps to apply the Rorschach method in the clinical field, for there 
all methods and procedures available to the clinician, including the 
interview and personal and subjective judgments, are put to service. 
There can be no doubt that the Rorschach method in individual 
diagnosis of children can yield important information. 

But if the method is to be used as an instrument of research in 
studies of children, it must be established scientifically as a valid 
instrument. Thus the problem of the extent to which Rorschach 
results are valid for the normal child is of importance. In the pres- 
ent state of development, many results are inconclusive and invalid, 
and conclusions for younger children, especially, are of doubtful 
value. Results cannot be accepted as anything but tentative where 
the number of cases is small, the technique is not described, sexes 
are not differentiated, groups are casually compared, controls are 
not used, and standards of scoring and norms which are based on 
adult or psychiatric groups are applied. To be serviceable as an 
instrument of research, results must meet scientific requirements. 

Thus it may be said that studies based on the Rorschach method 
in the field of the normal child have been valuable in suggesting 
promising hypotheses and in pointing the way to more intensive and 
scientific investigations. Some few studies, systematically prose- 
cuted, have added immeasurably to our store of scientific results. 
But research has barely scratched the surface. What is needed is 
the development of a scientific approach, more precise formulations, 
more careful application, more representative studies of children, 
and a more critical evaluation of the method. 


12. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ORGANIZING AND MEMORIZING: 
Studies in the Psychology of 
Learning and Teaching. By 
George Katona. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. xii 
+ 318 pp. 

The investigations reported in this 
book perform the important service 
of bridging gaps between regions of 
inquiry conventionally regarded as 
distinct. Believing that the effects of 
an individual’s commerce with a 
given material are not completely 
examined by mere quantitative de- 
termination of the proportion of the 
material later reproduced, Dr. Ka- 
tona looks for—and finds—differen- 
tial effects of such commerce upon 
later operations with other material, 
depending upon the character of the 
commerce with the original material. 
If this was of the nature of under- 
standing, subjects often did as well 
with novel as with the original ma- 
terial ; indeed, in many cases they did 
better. These experiments approach 
the kind that have conventionally 
been called transfer experiments, but 
the occurrence of 100 per cent or 
even 200 per cent “transfer” displays 
clearly the superficiality of the con- 
cept of transfer. 

This alone would be an important 
advance, but it by no means exhausts 
the contributions of the investiga- 
tions. No brief description will do 
justice to the subtlety and ingenuity 
of the methods used. Very roughly 
it consisted in having groups of sub- 
jects master a given material to the 
extent of reproducing it equally well 


but by different methods. One group 
mastered the material by “under- 
standing,” another by “memorizing.” 
Reproduction is tested at various in- 
tervals and is found to endure con- 
siderably longer in the case of the 
subjects that understood the mate- 
rial. Both groups are also tested 
in respect of their ability to deal 
with different material, and here the 
advantage of understanding becomes 
most evident. The materials used 
are ingeniously chosen, the experi- 
ment carefully controlled and per- 
formed, and interpretations conser- 
vatively made. 


Naturally the most interesting and 
vital question is that as to the nature 
of the process called understanding. 
This is identified by the author with 
a high degree of organization, and 
the principles of organization are 
essentially the structuring factors 
which Gestalt psychologists have 
made familiar to us in the field of 
perception. On the other hand, 
memorizing represents a low degree 
of organization or, better, a primi- 
tive kind of organization which may 
be the only one possible in the kind 
of material customarily used for in- 
vestigations of memory. Thus if all 
the structuring factors except tem- 
poral and spatial contiguity are ab- 
stracted from a material such as 
nonsense syllables, only the rather 
primitive kind of grouping or or- 
ganization made possible by these 
factors can occur. An interesting 
development of trace theory, distin- 
guishing between “structural” and 
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“individual” traces, is suggested but 
not carried very far. 

The educational implications of 
his findings are briefly indicated by 
the author in a final chapter. It is 
interesting to note that certain 
educational psychologists, notably 
Brownell and his students, have ob- 
tained somewhat similar findings 
with somewhat similar methods in 
studies of the teaching of arithmetic. 
They found that when outcomes 
other than reproduction of the ma- 
terial studied are examined, striking 
differences in the effect of different 
methods of instruction are apparent 
which would otherwise remain un- 
noticed. 

Only one complaint may be noted, 
and this refers not so much to the 
present investigation as to the cur- 
rent condition of psychology in gen- 
eral: it would be extremely helpful 
if the functions of parts in wholes, 
of members in groups, were to be 
explicitly cataloged. Surely Wert- 
heimer’s structuring functions or 
Gestaltfaktoren do not exhaust 
possibilities, probably not even 
meaningless material. Thus the 
thor’s “principle of grouping” (p. 
169) would display its real precision 
and force to better advantage if it 
were accompanied by an analysis or 
even a mere list of the possible 
kinds of membership character. 
Some of these, such as beginning, 
middle, or end of a series, are suffi- 
ciently obvious that every experi- 
menter takes account of them, but 
others are much more subtle and 
difficult. 

While it is impossible to justify 
such a judgment within the limits of 
a brief review, it is my judgment 
that this is the most important book 
on learning that has come to my 
attention since Thorndike’s Funda- 
mentals of Learning. No student of 
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the subject can afford to neglect it. 
When such work as this is brought 
together with the best work on ani- 
mal learning, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to claim some understanding of 
that ancient mystery. 
Donatp K. Apams. 
Duke University. 


THe Escape FROM FreEepom. By 
Erich Fromm. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1941. xi+ 305 pp. 
$2.50. 


This is the book of the year, if not 
of the decade, in its field. With its 
appearance social psychology gives 
promise of coming of age. The so- 
cial psychologies of the past have in 
general fallen short of their goal 
because of their failure to deal ade- 
quately with that false dichotomy, 
man and society. The instinctivists, 
the racialists, and other schools of 
biological determinists have tended 
to view the whole of human history 
as the working out of eternal forces 
rooted in the biological constitution 
of man, and have insisted that psy- 
chology alone is therefore ultimately 
competent to give a scientific ac- 
count of all the problems of man and 
culture. The behaviorists and cul- 
turalists, on the other hand, have 
denied to human nature any charac- 
teristic dynamisms of its own, and 
have attempted to explain all psy- 
chological changes as due to new 
habits developed in response to new 
cultural patterns. Finally, the psy- 
choanalysts have not resolved the 
dichotomy at all, but have placed the 
fundamentally antisocial individual 
in opposition to the demands of the 
cultural group in interminable con- 
flict, in the process of which society 
must domesticate the individual, in 
part by a compromise allowing some 
direct satisfaction to ineradicable 


biological drives, but chiefly by sup- 
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pression which in some mysterious 
way sublimates the antisocial and 
destructive drives into strivings that 
are socially constructive and thus 


become the biological basis for 
human culture. 
For Dr. Fromm, however, the 


subject matter of social psychology 
is man in society, and its key prob- 
lem is the investigation of the spe- 
cific kinds of dynamic relatedness 
within the social group which exist 
in different cultures and in different 
historical epochs of the same cul- 
ture. The character-structure of the 
individual and the culture of the 
group are created together in his- 
tory, less as a result of direct striv- 
ing to satisfy physiologically condi- 
tioned needs than as a consequence 
of the dynamic adaptations of the 
individual to the various forms of 
relatedness to others into which he 
must enter in order to survive at all. 

From this theoretical standpoint 
Dr. Fromm approaches the specific 
problem of this book: How is it 
that Western culture, which has 
produced the freedom and unique- 
ness of the person, should at the 
present juncture have also produced 
such a widespread flight from free- 
dom as the rise of totalitarianism 
discloses? This calls for a sociopsy- 
chological analysis of the rise of 
freedom since the Renaissance which 
cannot be summarized here. Suffice 
it to say that Dr. Fromm finds mod- 
ern freedom psychologically unsatis- 
factory because of its negative char- 
acter. “Freedom, though it has 
brought him [modern man] _inde- 
pendence and rationality, has made 
him isolated, and, thereby, anxious 
and powerless. This isolation is un- 
bearable and the alternatives he is 
confronted with are either to escape 
from the burden of this freedom into 
new dependencies and submission, or 
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to advance to the full realization of 


positive freedom which is based 
upon the uniqueness and individual- 
ity of man.” 
Howarp E. JENSEN. 
Duke University. 


THe Socrat Lire oF PRIMITIVE 
Man. By Sylvester A. Sieber and 
Franz H. Mueller. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Company, 1941. 
$3.50. 


For almost half a century, anthro- 
pologists have attempted to explore 
satisfactorily and scientifically the 
culture of primitive man in an effort 
to make this science more practical 
and more scientific. Mueller and 
Sieber have not overlooked this gen- 
eral objective of anthropologists; 
yet it is difficult to classify the vol- 
ume either as a definitely ethnologi- 
cal or ethnographical study. Primi- 
tive culture patterns or circles in 
general, rather than race or isolated 
groups, are the objects of attention. 
In analyzing primitive social life, 
Mueller and Sieber have not varied 
much from the point of view of 
Wilhelm Schmidt and his diffusion- 
ist colleagues. Nevertheless, the 
manner in which the authors under- 
take to analyze the culture circles of 
primitive man is unique, if not more 
scientific than any work heretofore 
presented by the diffusionist school 
of anthropology. 

The authors must be praised for 
their frank portrayal of their meth- 
odological assumptions. Yet it is 
doubtful whether “the primitives of 
today,” as they contend, “have pre- 
served in isolation the cultural 
stages of the past through which 
man progressed.” Though it is a 


primary objective of the book, the 
authors realize that the only solution 
to the problem of primitive social 
life is to consider the various types 
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of culture that have been preserved 
as representative of some relation- 
ship to former culture. They regard 
all culture as being complex yet rela- 
tive to certain facts (though not all 
of) which may be discovered by the 
anthropologist. They do not em- 
ploy a wholly descriptive method, 
neither do they present a maximum 
of anthropological facts; on the 
other hand, they attempt to break 
culture down into its component 
parts. This technique is performed 
by the use of the “culture circle” 
pattern. “A culture circle,” they say, 
is “a culture complex that embraces 
all the essential and necessary cate- 
gories of human culture.” It is not 
only a “geographical concept,” but 
it is also “a biological concept since 
it is so intimately connected with the 
life of whole tribes, which are social 
and biological organisms.” In pre- 
senting their subject matter, the au- 
thors analyze primitive culture in 
general from two definite frames of 
reference. In the first place, they 
present primitive life from the 
standpoint of culture circles, each 
complex showing a definite relation- 
ship to the other. For example, mar- 
riage and the family complex would 
have a definite theoretical and prac- 
tical bearing upon the primitive 
state, upon property rights, and the 
like. This approach is an attempt to 
reveal scientifically the sociological 
_ and anthropological facts which sup- 
port the general theoretical positions 
advocated by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
his famous treatise On the Gover- 
nance of Rulers and the Thomist 
position in general. Just how scien- 
tific the authors are in this venture 
must be determined by one’s own 
definition of scientific. Surely it is 
not scientific in the quantitative 
sense; yet it approaches the (scien- 
tific) inductive method in its em- 


ployment of historical and anthro- 
pological data. 

The second division of the book 
deals with the culture circles as they 
have developed. At this point Muel- 
ler draws heavily upon such anthro- 
pologists as Boas, Wissler, and 
Malinowski in an effort to substan- 
tiate his own thesis. Such familiar 
subjects (usually found in most so- 
cial and ethical treatises by Catho- 
lics) as the State, property, mar- 
riage and the family, economic life, 
and the like, are analyzed and dis- 
cussed here from a functional, inter- 
actional, and non-ethical point of 
view. Sieber and Mueller, however. 
do not fail to emphasize the vital 
role of these “primary cultural 
groups” in society. Within these 
groups, social processes are con- 
stantly functioning; and it is these 
processes, as affected by external 
and internal cultural developments, 
which, they say, must be studied by 
the anthropologist. At this point the 
authors begin to select certain cir- 
cles and processes as being more 
fundamental in “primary” and “‘sec- 
ondary” culture. This selective pro- 
cedure, though opening the way for 
the introduction of biased opinions, 
seems necessary, to some extent, in 
numerous sociological and anthro- 
pological studies which have as their 
primary aim the understanding of 
broad cultural relationships. Yet, to 
overindulge in selectivity to the 
point that it becomes a task to sup- 
port one’s choices and points of view 
from generally recognized sociologi- 
cal and anthropological knowledge, 
and to generalize upon the basis of 
preconceived notions is to steer away 
from the course of scientific meth- 
odology. Though this unscientific 


practice is not so pronounced in this 
volume, it does appear in the anal- 
vsis of certain social processes in 
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primitive life. In analyzing the 
process of social revolution, for ex- 
ample, the authors generalize in the 
following manner: “The social revo- 
lution that occurred in the primitive 
horticultures is much more serious 
than that in either of the patrilineal 
developments” (p. 192). 

After showing the nature and de- 
velopment of the “primary culture 
circles,” the authors examine and 
discuss, in a similar manner, what 
they call “secondary culture circles.” 
Three of these circles occupy the 
greater part of the authors’ atten- 
tion: “free matriarchy,” “totemism 
and mother right” (which rejects 
the theory of environmentalism), 
and (the fusion of certain social and 
economic traits into what they call) 
“free patriarchialism.” At various 
points in the development of these 
circles, the authors note an overlap- 
ping tendency; for example, their 
analysis of the economic and general 
social and cultural patterns of prim- 
itive “primary and secondary cul- 
ture” is convincing evidence, for 
Mueller and Sieber, that these cir- 
cles overlap and assimilate elements 
from each other. Their emphasis 
upon cultural diffusion points to the 
influence of Schmidt’s Kulturkreis- 
lehre, while the emphasis upon par- 
ticular social processes and human 
interaction is indicative of the influ- 
ence of von Wiese’s interaction and 
formalistic approach. 

The book itself is overorganized 
around such institutions as the fam- 
ily, state, industry, and property. 
Though it is not what many anthro- 
pologists are seeking as a text, it is 
by far the most readable and scien- 
tific volume on primitive culture 
that has been issued in English by a 
Catholic social scientist. To those 
upholding the diffusionist point of 
view in anthropology and to those 


interested in the formal approach in 
sociology, the volume will prove 
stimulating and _ instructive. For 
those anthropologists and_ sociolo- 
gists interested in methodology, the 
efforts of Mueller and Sieber pre- 
sent a definite challenge. The vol- 
ume is most interesting as a venture 
in methodology. One shortcoming of 
the book is the failure to employ the 
historical-cultural method in its 
wider implications; but this criti- 
cism may be raised against the so- 
called Kulturkreisschule in general. 
The authors are prone to define their 
method and approach as one embrac- 
ing “all the essential and necessary 
categories of human culture,” yet 
they proceed to select, out of the 
complex phases of culture, only a 
few cultural patterns as being repre- 
sentative of the diffusion and cul- 
tural-circle processes. One wonders 
whether this is the most scientific ap- 
proach for a cultural science. 

Though the method here employed 
approaches a synthetic, cultural point 
of view, the authors have not pre- 
sented an eclectic method broad 
enough to give the student of an- 
thropology the necessary historical 
and cultural perspective to under- 
stand the various complexities of the 
social life of primitive man. This 
weakness of the book is especially 
noticeable, since it is in studies like 
this—embracing ethnology and an- 
throponomics—that the historical 
and cultural approaches are most 
useful. The complex nature of cul- 
ture, with its varying and interre- 
lated geographical, ethnic, psycho- 
logical, organizational, and artful or 
skillful traits and patterns is perhaps 
oversimplified and pigeonholed in 
the several “culture circle” compart- 
ments. 


Metvin J. WILLIAMS. 
Albion College. 
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